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A SOCIAL FAILURE REDEEMED. 


—————— 


I, 


Ir is a disastrous thing for a man 
to be a social failure. Worse, 
ladies, than for one of yourselves. 
Hear my confession. 

Three years had elapsed since 
I, a would-be gay thing of a 
bachelor, started in chambers in 
Mayfair, and there was no more 
blinking the truth. Society had 
jilted me cruelly—indefatigably 
though I continued to court her. 
Introductions, good family name, 
unblemished character, private 
means, excellent intentions, had 
all failed miserably to float me on 
the tantalising sea of pleasure, 
fashion, flirtation, that surged 
around me. 

The fourth May came, bringing 
with its spring blossoms a magni- 
ficent crop of spring gaieties—but 
not for me, Johnny Anstruther. 
Thirteen posts passed my door 
daily, nor left me so much as a 
card for a ball. I had ceased 
even to dream of invitations to 
dinner. Why was I ‘ dropped’ 
thus? I bitterly inquired. Had 
I not invariably gone when in- 
vited, arrived punctually, and 
called within forty-eight hours? 
For society, ladies’ society, young 
ladies’ society, was to me the one 
sweet thing that made life worth 
living. To dally awhile in the 
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‘rosebud garden of girls,’ deli- 
berately select thence the queen 
rosebud I should prefer—such 
was my heart’s hope quenched, 
my youth’s ideal unconditionally 
denied me. 

My disappointment, which a- 
mounted to despair, broke out 
one day to my friend and fellow- 
lodger, Francis Barry, whose bril- 
liant butterfly life wretched I had 
once aspired to emulate. The 
mere sight of his mirror stung 
me to frenzy. It was a maze of 
pretty notes and cards—my Lady 
This and the Hon. Mrs. That com- 
peting for his precious company 
at dinners, dances, fétes, water- 
parties, and every conceivable 
variety of alluring entertainment. 
I saw names that sent a thrill 
to my bosom ; addresses—I would 
have forfeited a gold-mine for the 
right to enter those walls. 

‘ Favourite of Fortune,’ I cried 
enviously, ‘ what a heaven is earth 
for a Prince Charming like you !’ 

He is a fool who complains to a 
handsome and popular fellow that 
he is neither the one nor the 
other. But passionate longing 
bore down self-respect. 

Francis twirled his black mous- 
tache, and asked, with affected 
surprise, 

‘What's wrong with you, 
Johnny? 
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‘T should like to know,’ I re- 
joined, with grim irony. ‘ What- 
ever the cause, I’m a failure, 
Barry, a dismal failure, in the 
society to which I was born. If I 
were a convict, or an idiot, or de- 
formed, they couldn’t give me up 
more unreservedly. Compare our 
lots’ (pointing eloquently to the 
mantelshelf). ‘ Yet are you not, 
like myself, a Government Office 
young man? Are not our families 
on a par? 

I spoke generously, for my father 
was colonel of a crack cavalry 
corps, Barry’s but an officer of 
marines, 

‘Rank’s not everything nowa- 
days,’ he reminded me. ‘All de- 
pends on—circumstances,’ leaning 
his tall spare figure back against 
the chimneypiece, his black hair 
and provokingly good features dis- 
played in a becoming frame of 
invitations to dinner. 

Circumstances? Ha, ha! He 
sang like a bird, did Barry ; acted 
like Charles Mathews redivivus ; 
and decorated any room he was 
in. I could not sing, stammered 
intermittently in my talk, and 
spoilt the only farce I ever played 
in by speaking my part—‘ Dinner 
is on the table’—in an inaudible 
voice. My shyness, intensified by 
repeated rebuffs, was like a demo- 
niacal possession that seized me 
when incompany. I never opened 
my lips now but to say the wrong 
thing—never made a step with- 
out stumbling, or treading on some 
one’s best gown. 

‘You look ready to cut your 
throat,’ remarked Barry, laughing 
—the villain ! 

‘I am. Other fellows would 
fall back on low company. I 
sha’n’t do that; but I’m tired to 
death of my own.’ 

‘ Take my advice,’ he said. ‘ Cut 
Vanity Fair. Try the opposition 
shop—the ladies of intellect and 
learning, the camp of the Ama- 


zons, the emancipated. Don’t 
make faces. I knew a man much 
in your predicament last year 
who now enjoys the reputation of 
a lady-killer among the sister- 
hood.’ 

‘The shrieking sisterhood of 
suffrageous spinsters,’ I broke in 
savagely. ‘ They will put up with 
blockheads like me because fine 
fellows like you detest them.’ 

‘QO, I’m told they’ve crowds of 
pretty and charming women among 
them now, and that shy fellows 
like you get on there like a house 
on fire,’ he pursued, chaffing on 
heartlessly. ‘Here’s the very 
thing for you—a ticket Lady Gay 
has sent for the conversazione of 
the Ladies’ Atheneum to-night at 
the Cassandra Rooms, with a note 
—*“I have promised to scatter 
these cards. Help me, if you 
have any old frumps of friends. .. . 
to send to the Cassandra Rooms. 
Don’t forget that you dine with me 
at eight. The Duchess has pro- 
mised,” &c. Well,’ tossing me 
the card, ‘how about Cassandra? 
Won’t you go and see the land? 

*Confound Cassandra and her 
club!’ I exclaimed, striding out 
in a rage, and I heard the scoun- 
drel laughing behind me. 

That night, finishing my soli- 
tary chop at the club, I had a 
vision. I saw Francis Barry 
dining with a duchess, charming 
her by his empty talk, peeling a 
peach for her. My brow burned. 
As I drew out my handkerchief, a 
card fell on the floor. I read 
‘ Cassandra Rooms— Ladies’ Athe- 
neum,’ I had pocketed the hated 
thing unawares in my distrac- 
tion. 

‘Til go,’ I said madly. ‘If I 
stay here I shall cut my throat 
in good earnest.’ 

I entered the Cassandra Rooms, 
my mind made up for a bad dream 
of plain women with cropped hair, 
neutral attire, and spectacles, But 














there was a lion in the path to be 
faced first, namely, a lady by the 
door, doing the honours. She 
glanced at my ticket—I had filled 
in my name—then at me. 

Wretched experience has ren- 
dered me morbidly acute to the 
‘first impression’ I make. Was 
it possible that this, for once, was 
not unfavourable? I felt a strange 
soothing sensation. And she was 
not so uncomely a matron, and 
rather well dressed. 

‘You are a stranger here, I 
think, Mr. Anstruther? she said 
kindly, but with no exasperating 
pity. ‘Let me introduce you to 
our secretary, Miss Priscilla Hale.’ 

Introductions are my moments 
of supremest anguish. My stam- 
mer comes on, my brain evapo- 
rates. I rack the remains of it, 
but nor words nor ideas will come. 
A film crossed my eyes. Then a 
loud cheerful voice said, ; 

‘Are you in favour of ladies’ 
clubs?’ in a bracing tone, that 
somehow gave me nerve to articu- 
late intelligibly, 

‘TI call that a question for the 


ladies. What are your views, 
Miss—— ?” 
Confusion! There— I'd for- 


gotten her name ! 

‘ Priscilla Hale,’ she supplied it 
calmly. ‘ Well, I hold that if our 
clubs mostly fail it is because they 
are too mixed. Put butterflies 
with bees, they will fight. The 
Ladies’ Athenzum admits workers 
only. This brilliant assemblage’ 
(I stared) ‘is an auspicious inau- 
guration. QO, you’re quite among 
the blue-stockings to-night, Mr. 
Anstruther. Shall we walk 
round? I can tell you who’s who 
and what's what, if you care to 
know.’ 

I did not object—I never can. 
Were a lady to say to me, ‘ Shall 
we jump out of the window? I 
should acquiesce. As we paced 
the rooms she made good her word, 
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and proved besides a most amus- 
ing cicerone. 

‘ That angel-faced golden-haired 
creature is Mrs. Haller, the grand 
bulwark of female suffrage. The 
fat little old person, whose gray 
hair is coming down, is “ Zephyr- 
ine,” who writes such passionate 
romances. The pretty girl behind 
us is Janie Somers, a great Greek 
scholar, and the translator of Aga- 
memnon. Those glass cases con- 
tain a collection of flying dragons, 
fossil fungi, and a gold beetle from 
Yucatan, said to attain a fabulous 
age. Here comes Professor Om- 
nium, who is going to lecture us 
upon them by and by.’ 

Here was my partner dancing 
gentleman, so to speak, piloting, 
protecting, instructing, entertain- 
ing me. I experienced a bene- 
ficial effect. My self-conscious- 
ness, my worst enemy, relaxed, 
and I began to ‘take notice.’ By 
Heaven, there was no lack of young 
and pretty girl-faces, and the men 
present were not of Barry’s super- 
cilious stamp. I hazarded a re- 
mark, then a joke or two—jewels 
that I grudged to Miss Hale, a 
stout spinster of forty-five, which 
was base ingratitude to this sister 
of mercy who first drew me out, 
I was answering her with a fla- 
ency I could not account for, when, 
half-way in a sentence, I broke off, 
coming to a dead stop. In answer 
to her look of inquiry, I faltered 
out, 

‘Miss Hale, who is the lady at 
the door ? 

‘ Dr. Victoria Vivian, the very 
best authority on diseases of the 
brain.’ 

‘And the lady shaking hands 
with her—she who introduced 
us ?’ 

‘Lady Crookshanks, President 
of the Ladies’ Atheneum Com- 
mittee.’ 

‘Who is she now crossing the 
room #° 
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This was a girl just come in, 
whose face fascinated my gaze, 
lover, hapless lover, of brilliant 
beauty that I am! Her finely- 
shaped head, exquisite features 
in a frame of curivusly-cut brown 
hair, and her large earnest eyes, 
thrilled me with a never yet ex- 
perienced admiration. Miss Hale 
replied simply, 

‘That is Beatrice Arne.’ 

Ame? I knew the name—fa- 
shionable friends of Barry’s. 

‘What is she doing here? I 
asked inadvertently. 

Miss Hale stared. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ then you know 
about her, and how her family dis- 
approve of her devotion to science. 
They want to make a professional 
beauty of her, but she won’t hear 
of it. See Professor Omnium 
rush up to her. She is his pet 
pupil and private secretary. Now 
she has come he will read his 
paper on the “ Ancestral Ant.” 
But suppose we go to the refresh- 
ment-room for a cup of tea instead?’ 

I acquiesced, though I was 
longing to stay and watch Bea- 
trice Arne. 

We found the refreshment-room 
empty—the tea cleared away, the 
ice just come in. I supplied Miss 
Hale, and, at her bidding, myself. 
At the first mouthful I barely re- 
strained an interjection, Trem- 
bling I watched her; for I knew 
if she ate hers, I should not dare 
to hint at anything amiss with 
mine. I should swallow the nau- 
seous compound. 

‘Good Heavens!’ To my re- 
lief she laid down her spoon. 
‘What is this? Salt!’ 

Exactly. Owing to accident or 
negligence in the freezing process 
the sweetstuff had been sent up 
saturated with brine. 

‘ Horrible !’ she pursued, ‘ Take 
it away! But,’ with sudden con- 
sternation, ‘it is our staple re- 
freshment to-night. The soirée is 


ruined. It will be all over London 
to-morrow that the Ladies’ Athe- 
neum gives salted ices! Our 
enemies will make us the laughing- 
stock of society. It might be 
fatal to the club at its birth.’ 

‘Can I do nothing? I stam- 
mered, touched by her distress. 

She turned to me, and answered 
with decision, 

‘You can save us. Jump into 
a hansom—Graves’, the confec- 
tioner’s, is not far. Be back with 
a fresh supply of ice in a quarter 
of an hour, before the Professor 
has done. Then no one need ever 
know.’ 

It was years since a lady had 
appealed to me, or given me a 
chance of distinguishing myself. 
Now if I can’t originate, I can 
obey. In five minutes I was at 
the shop. An ice-man was just 
leaving with a supply for a ball. 
By an inspiration worthy of 
Francis Barry, I bribed him to 
take his load to the Cassandra 
Rooms by mistake. We arrived 
just as they were applauding the 
Professor up-stairs. Miss Hale, 
white with suspense, was on the 
look-out. At the sight of the 
ice-tins her face beamed. I was 
breathless, my tie untied, my boots 
splashed, my hair awry; but she 
shook both my hands, saying 
warmly, 

‘ Thanks, a thousand times |’ 

I thought her beautiful for a 
moment. Now the company came 
trooping down-stairs. The ice was 
ready for them. The beauty came 
with the rest, on the old Professor’s 
arm, thank Heaven, not a Barry's. 
He was talking to her earnestly, 
bat all about the physiology of the 
nervous system of the crayfish. 
I kept apart, a prey to a return 
of despondency, and should have 
slipped away, but Miss Hale de- 
tained me. 

* Pray don’t go. I must speak 
to you when the soirée is over.’ 














So I waited till all had dispersed 
but Miss Hale and the lady pre- 
sident, who had introduced me to 
Miss Hale, and to whom Miss 
Hale now reintroduced me as the 
saviour of the evening, with a 
lively account of the mishap I had 
helped to avert. Hope revived 
had worked miracles on me that 
night; but a reaction had now 
set in. I felt myself under criti- 
cism, and shook with a palsy of 
nervous awkwardness. I held on 
like grim death to a chair with 
one hand, clutching with the other 
at some papers on the table. I 
fumbled at, and pored over, one 
so fondly that Miss Hale imagined 
I was interested in its contents, and 
said, 

‘Would you be inclined to join? 

The subscription is only ten-and- 
six.’ 
I awoke to the fact that I was 
perusing the prospectus of the 
Field Naturalists’ Scientific Asso- 
ciation and their periodical lecture- 
meetings. The list of members 
was alphabetical, and headed by the 
name of Beatrice Arne. 

‘There is a lecture to-morrow 
night,’ said Miss Hale, ‘I can 
introduce you as a friend, and you 
can judge if you care to become a 
member.’ 

I accepted with alacrity, and 
withdrew. I felt like a country 
after the shock of revolution, like 
Columbus on sighting a new world, 
Was there then a world, new to 
me, outside the world of spoilt beau- 
ties, over-dressed dolls, and flip- 
pant coquettes, who, without hav- 
ing done anything all their lives 
but smile and look pretty, and ruin 
their male relatives by their dress- 
makers’ bills, claim the notice, 
consideration, devotion of sensible 
men? A world where a shy, timid, 
modest, and unassuming young 
gentleman like me is not instantly 
lynched—nay, in which his diff- 
dence counts rather for than against 
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him—and where my début had not 
been a complete fiasco ? 

And to this world belonged the 
loveliest girl I had ever seen—be- 
longed Beatrice Arne ! 

We met—'twas in a school, lent 
to the society for their lectures. 
Deal benches, glaring gas-jets, and 
some thirty solemn-looking Field 
Naturalists’ faces constituted the 
mise en scene. I thought, with a 
pang, of the maze of fair smiling 
countenances, the flutter, dance- 
music, and flower-scents of the 
intoxicating atmosphere where the 
London man seeks his ideal. On 
the other hand, none of these peo- 
ple seemed thinking of attracting 
notice, or of cutting up their neigh- 
bours., Attention was monopolised 
by certain mysterious objects on 
the table — powerful microscopes, 
said Miss Hale, under which were 
the compound eye of a snail and 
the pro-leg of a caterpillar. 

Suddenly Beatrice Arne, like a 
blaze of beauty, entered the room. 
She took her place in front of mine. 
My evil genius was on me now. 
I fidgeted till the bench creaked, 
my umbrella dropped on the floor 
with a loud noise, at which the 
Field Naturalists frowned; for the 
lecturer had just begun to enlighten 
us on the interesting subject of 
‘Snails and Slugs.’ He was a 
young man, with angular features 
and carroty hair. Beatrice’s limpid 
eyes were fixed on him with an 
ardent expression that would have 
transported me to the skies. It 
did not affect him in the smallest 
degree, He was short-sighted, and 
his mind’s eye was intent on his 
slugs. By and by a snail inside a 
glass cylinder was handed round, 
that we might admire its wonder- 
ful method of locomotion—passed 
from Beatrice’s firm white hand 
to my nervous fingers. 

‘ Beautiful!’ she murmured, 
looking earnestly at me. 

*O, beautifal!’ I responded— 
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she would think I meant the 
snail. 

Of the lecture I heard no more. 
I thought of a thousand brilliant 
things to say to Miss Hale for Miss 
Arne to overhear, of various in- 
genious ways of approaching the 
latter, and was far ahead in my 
imaginary courtship, when continu- 
ous applause announced that the 
lecture was over. Now was my 
opportunity; for Miss Hale and 
Beatrice were talking together. 
And I shrank away, and turned 
my back, and pretended to be 
studying the illuminated texts on 
the wall. When I mustered courage 
to look round, Beatrice was gone. 

Miss Hale, who was returning 
to her home at Richmond, asked 
me to walk with her to the station. 
En route she rallied me playfully 
on my evident admiration in a cer- 
tain quarter. 

‘ Am I the first,’ I asked mourn- 
fully, ‘to discover her extraordinary 
beauty ? 

‘By no means, All the pro- 
fessors at X— College adore her; 
they say it is for her devotion to 
science, and the imaginative mind 
she brings to bear on the subject ; 
but I think the eyes she brings 
have also some part in it. However, 
Miss Arne is charming in every 
respect. Why did you run away? 
I would have introduced you,’ 

‘ Heaven forefend !’ I cried ener- 
getically. ‘Fly what you admire, 
is the wisest maxim for a wretch 
like me. O Miss Hale, if you only 
knew !’ 

‘Tell me,’ she suggested ; and I 
told her all—my sad social history, 
my aspirations, and my woes, cul- 
minating in this monstrous malady 
of self-mistrust that clung like the 
garment of Nessus. Doomed to 
be ridiculed, depreciated, left out— 
and all for a lackless manner—to 
see the most idiotic Adonises, the 
most worthless sons of Mars, pre- 
ferred beforeme. Miss Hale seemed 


to consider my modesty excessive. 
Then she remarked pertinently, 

‘ Neither Adonis nor Mars would 
have any start with Miss Arne, 
They could have no sympathy with 
her favourite scientific studies,’ 

‘Nor I; they were omitted in 
my education,’ said I, in a mourn- 
ful way. 

‘It is not shyness that hinders 
you from removing that barrier,’ 
she said. 

A hint. If I could not lead 
a cotillon, act in a comedy, or sing 
sentimental songs, had I not other 
qualities a faire valoir? Next 
day I sent for a bushel of books— 
Darwin, Huxley, Wallace; all the 
newest and best works on science 
henceforth peopled my shelves. 
Novels and plays were ruthlessly 
ejected. I buried myself in the ’olo- 
gies, forsook theatres, paid no calls, 
forgot the way tothe Park. The Mu- 
seum became my lounge, the Royal 
Institution my Haorlingham. It 
is incredible the rapid progress you 
can make even with a serious study 
if you give your mind to it. In 
Miss Hale 1 found my first lady 
friend, and under her wing stepped 
into new circles, where I took a 
fresh departure in ladies’ society. 
She was a lady of good family, 
whom necessity had compelled to 
spend her youth in teaching. 
Later, a small inheritance had set 
her free to devote her middle age 
to her ruling passion for astronomy. 
She had a snug little house at 
Richmond, where she gave snug 
little dinners, and kept two large 
telescopes on the lawn, where she 
spent the summer nights sweeping 
for stars and calculating nebule. 
She was kindness itself to me; 
and here, in the company of Dr. 
Victoria Vivian, Mrs. Haller, and 
others, new social possibilities in 
myself were revealed to me. I 
felt I was getting on; I stam- 
mered less, nearly got rid of a 
nervous twitch inmyeye. I found 














out that my forehead had good 
points, and took care to display 
them ; carried myself upright, and 
ventured again to look people in 
the face. Beatrice I only saw at 
the society's lectures, where I held 
aloof, and solemnly forbade Miss 
Hale to introduce me. Mean- 
time, what a mercy not to think 
of her as twirling round a ball- 
room in Barry's arms, a gazing- 
stock for supercilious fops! Ifshe 
was looking lovingly at anything, 
it was at the lineaments of an inno- 
cent lizard or some exquisite gem 
of a spider; if leaning on any one’s 
arm, that of some wizen-faced pro- 
fessor, full of wisdom and years. 

One lecture - night the lecturer 
made a grave mistake, as lecturers 
do sometimes, which passed unno- 
ticed, as mistakes will, by the 
best-read audiences. He called 
the mistletoe a perfect parasite, 
the dodder an imperfect one, “It 
electrified me. Like a schoolboy 
before an examination, I had all 
my little knowledge at my fingers’ 
ends. At the end of the lecture 
I ventured to rise, and respectfully 
ask what he meant. Did not the 
mistletoe, by means of its own 
leaves, supply itself with carbon, 
whilst the leafless dodder sucked 
the sustenance for its flowers from 
the plant it clung to, and always 
killed? Sure of my ground, | 
spoke fluently, and elicited ap- 
plause. The lecturer courteously 
admitted his error—a slip of the 
tongue or of memory. 1 saw at 
least a dozen ladies beholding me 
with respect and interest. Several 
members addressed questions and 
observations to me. I answered 
readily, and finally felt two dark- 
blue eyes fixed on me in eloquent 
approval. 

‘Now, Mr. Anstruther,’ said 
Miss Hale, ‘I really must imtro- 
duce you to Miss Arne.’ 

Such a favourable moment had 
never in my life turned up before. 
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Bat, with all my newly-acquired 
aplomb, I was diffident now, and 
dumb, till her low grave voice said, 

* Are you going to Epping with 
us on Friday ? 

‘Us’ was the Field Naturalists. 
The excursion was to be headed 
by Professor Omnium, who would 
hold extempore lectures on com- 
mon wayside objects. 

‘ That | am,’ I returned prompt- 
ly; and there our conversation 
ended. i went home, and dreamt 
of Friday next. 

It was the Eton and Harrow 
match-day at Lord’s. Barry had 
his choice of six drags to lunch 
on. 

‘Coming, old fellow?’ he drawled, 
meeting me on the stairs. 

* Engaged,’ said I. 

‘ Eh?’ incredulously. 

‘To Epping Forest.’ 

‘ Epping tiddlesticks! Are you 
mad ? 

‘As a hatter,’ I returned, trip- 
ping past him down-stairs, Barry 
casting a mystified stare after the 
buttertly-net and collector's box I 
carried with me. 

For 1 had become an ardent 
student. Once enter ‘the fairy- 
land of science,’ once dip into the 
mysteries of ‘ Life and her chil- 
dren,’ from whatever motive, and 
you will soon grow as sincere an 
enthusiast as the veriest beetle- 
maniac and fungus-fanatic, as rapt 
and absorbed in their speculations 
as any poet or lover in the uni- 
verse. 

A score of us Field Naturalists 
met at the station. A number of 
ladies crowded round me, eager to 
learn the result of certain experi- 
ments they knew me to have been 
lately trying with ants. I sus- 
pected Sir John Lubbock of under- 
rating the colour-sense of these 
insects, and, whilst testing it in 
novel ways, had made some interest- 
ing observations which I managed 
to impart to my fair hearers with 
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lucidity, though Beatrice was lis- 
tening. An advance. Only I de- 
spaired of ever venturing to accost 
her; my social accomplishments, 
after all, fell short of a great occa- 
sion. Crumbs of comfort there 
were. Among the gentlemen of 
our party was a young barrister I 
had met long ago in ‘ society.’ He 
was in love with a ‘sweet girl- 
graduate,’ studying for her natural- 
science examination, who was one 
of those most clamorous to hear 
about my recent investigations. 
He looked at me so jealously that 
I could have hugged him. No 
one had ever looked jealously at 
me before. The more he scowled 
the lighter my spirits. I never 
dreamt of trifling with his inna- 
morata. Iam no flirt. But what 
a relief to my strong sense of 
justice to be no longer doing my- 
self injustice everlastingly, as of 
yore! You are changed, Johnny An- 
struther, you are changed. Why, 
how, was a mystery; the fact was 
patent. In the general conversa- 
tion that followed I took my full 
share. Our talk, reader, was not 
of the Grosvenor, the French play, 
the last ball, or bit of club gossip, 
but of light and heat and magnet- 
ism, electricity, organic germs, 
atoms, molecules, comets, and 
skies. I won’t say no flirtation 
went on; but Beatrice had nor 
part nor lot in this, and my most 
dangerous rival was certainly 
Professor Omnium, But what 
availed her fancy freedom, if, 
regenerated though I was, I let 
the hours go withovt daring to 
snatch a word? 

During our forest perambula- 
tions the Professor had succes- 
sively lectured us on a Dead 
Nettle, a Newt, Cockchafers, and 
the Skeleton of a Crow. We then 
got scattered, and wandered about, 
‘evolutionists at large.’ 

My eyes followed Beatrice. She 
had strayed down to a little pond, 


and stood bending over, Narcissus- 
like. Espying some rare aquatic 
plants, she tried to reach them. I 
flew to the spot ; then, recalling a 
word Miss Hale had once said, 
refrained resolutely from assisting 
her, merely waiting ready to rescue 
her if she should slip. She did not, 
but secured the flowers, and, turn- 
ing to me, said, 

‘Thank you for letting me get 
them myself.’ 

‘I felt sure you wanted to,’ I 
faltered, delighted. ‘Who cares 
much for specimens taken by other 
people? 

* Ab, but people never think of 
that. They are in such a hurry 
to show they are more expert than 
you,’ she said. 

Her appreciation emboldened 
me to stay by her, contemplating 
the pond, as she sat sorting her 
flowers. My sharp sight, formerly 
a source of torment—since no 
covert smile or sneer or jest at my 
expense ever escaped me—was in- 
valuable to Johnny Anstruther, 
Field Naturalist. It served him 
now. 

‘Miss Arne,’ I cried suddenly, 
‘did you ever see a water-spider’s 
nest ?’ 

‘ Where ? where ? 

Springing up, she came eagerly 
to look. I had to hold her hand 
to keep her from falling as she 
leaned over to scrutinise the silken 
cocoon under water I had been so 
fortunate as te discover. Only 
last night I had been reading up 
‘ Spiders,’ and I had quite a little 
lecture (which I took care to spin 
out) ready on my tongue about 
this curious insect that builds its 
nest in the water, and brings down 
supplies of air from the surface in 
bubbles with its hind-legs, illus- 
trating the principle of the diving- 
bell. . And as we stood thus, hand 
in band, I had a vision of Lord’s. 
I saw Francis Barry flitting from 
drag to drag, smiled on by all the 














greatest beauties in London (all but 
one), and felt that not for worlds 
would I stand in his shoes. 

‘How much you know!’ said 
Beatrice gravely. ‘ Professor Om- 
nium himself could not have ex- 
plained it more clearly.’ 

*O no,’ I disclaimed. ‘I have 
been looking up “ spiders” lately ; 
but my knowledge is the merest 
smattering. I despair of ever 
knowing all I wish.’ 

‘No life is long enough for 
that,’ she sighed gently. 

‘But Professor Omnium says 
all faithfal and minute observa- 
tion of Nature is valuable. We 
bring the bricks with which he 
builds the city.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she responded ge- 
nially, ‘and I enjoy bringing the 
bricks. The world is so full of 
strange sights. I should like to 
travel—I should like to go to 
Surinam, like Madame de Merian, 
and see whether what she says of 
the fireflies is true—that you can 
read by their light.’ 

And we talked of the wonders 
of the tropics—with their butter- 
flies larger than birds, flapping 
past on transparent wings of daz- 
zling hues of blue and orange ; of 
the golden-green beetles, the mon- 
ster horns, and the spotted rose- 
chafers filling the air with the hum 
of their wings. 

Then we came back to our Eng- 
lish pond, and the dragon-flies 
darting over its surface. 

‘Look there,’ whispered Bea- 
trice, pointing to a leaf far out, 
whereon lay a chrysalis, whence 
the lovely-winged insect was just 
going to emerge. 

‘You would like to watch it,’ I 
said, and vowed to secure it, mud 
and wet notwithstanding. I did 
so, and her glance of gratitude re- 
warded me for the ruin of my best 
clothes. 

‘Women of the world,’ though 
you rush through fire and water 
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for them, will laugh at you the 
next minute, if you have got your 
hat battered, your hair singed, or 
your coat splashed, in the ordeal. 
Not so Beatrice Arne. 

We bent over the plant I had 
plucked, The ‘demoiselle’ crept 
out of its sheath slowly; then, 
clinging to the stalk, drank in the 
sunlight with its wings, spread 
them, and flitted away, leaving 
us the husk on the leaf. 

Our eyes met, and we laughed 
irrelevantly ; then remarked rele- 
vantly how different it is to read of 
a thing and to see it, and how only 
when seen it becomes a reality. 

‘ What are you doing, you two? 
cried the voice of Miss Hale from 
afar. ‘ Here is the Professor de- 
livering a delightful address on 
the “‘ Transformations of Tadpoles.” 
You will lose it all if you don’t 
make haste.’ 

‘ Let us go,’ said Beatrice, smil- 
ing divinely. 

And I followed in her steps. 


Il. 


For months Barry and I had 
not met, except on the stairs. One 
night, at a brilliant soirée at old 
Lord Crookshanks’, given by elec- 
tric light, the scientific principle of 
which I was busy explaining to 
some ladies, we suddenly confronted 
each other. 

‘How on earth did you get 
here ? he asked spontaneously. 

‘I should rather think you had 
come by mistake,’ I retorted; ‘ you 
look so bored.’ 

‘I am,’ he owned. ‘I don’t 
know any of these people.’ 

One day he knocked at my 
room-door. Absorbed in an ex- 
periment, I did not hear. I had 
lately taken up ‘gnats,’ and, de- 
sirous of observing, by means of a 
powerful magnifier, what went on 
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during a sting, was coaxing a 
mosquito to settle on my hand, 
They won’t when you want them 
to. I was just about to receive 
the solicited wound, when Barry’s 
entrance put the insect to flight. 

‘ What the deuce are you doing ? 
he asked. 

‘What do you want? I said, 
vexed at the interruption. 

Sauntering carelessly forwards, 
he stumbled over an object in the 
path. 

‘Confound it, Anstruther ! why 
do you keep slop-pails standing 
about ? 

‘Slop-pails!’ indignantly. It 
was a bucket of water I kept for 
observing the genesis of gnats. 
‘ Why don’t you look where you 
tread? I returned, peering in 
anxiously, to see that the larve 
had not been disturbed. 

‘I want to know if you'll come 
down the river to-morrow even- 
ing.’ 

* Delighted, if’—taking out my 
engagement-book. ‘Sorry. I dine 
to-morrow at Richmond. It’s for 
the centenary of the discovery of 
the planet Uranus,’ 

‘ Wednesday, then ?’ 

‘ Wednesday, picnic at St. Al- 
bans with the Archeological. 
Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Haller’s 
last “At Home.” Dine there 
and go with them to the House. 
Friday, to the Zoo, with a party, 
to see an undescribed species of 
cassowary just arrived. Saturday, 
garden-party at Kew. Dine with 
Lady Crookshanks, and take her 
and her daughters to the conver- 
sazione at X— College.’ 

‘Well, upon my word!’ he 
ejaculated. ‘ How about to-night ?’ 

‘ Q, to-night,’ I blashed—a bad 
habit I retained—‘ I’ve a particu- 
lar engagement—friends at home, 
as they say.’ 

‘ Lady friends? he asked ban- 
teringly. I retaliated, 

‘Exactly. Twofrom the “op- 
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position shop,” the ‘‘ Amazons’ 
camp” — ladies of intellect and 
learning. Short hair, Barry, my 
boy’—Beatrice’s hair was short. 
‘ Bloomer costume and spectacles.’ 
My altered manner piqued his 
curiosity. 

‘ Have you been preparing your 
rooms for a reception? he asked. 
‘I don’t know them again. What's 
the drawing there—where Adelina 
Patti's portrait used to hang? 

‘ That’s a crocodilian jaw from 
the Coral Rag at Weymouth, It’s 
no use your looking for the pic- 
tures of Gladiateur and Malle. 
Nadine. That, Barry, represents 
the inside of a starfish; that, a 
fragment of bath-sponge magnified 
a hundred times; that, the ideal 
section of a prawn. Don’t lift that 
glass, it contains a live pet wasp 
I’m keeping under observation. If 
it were to sting you it would die.’ 

‘You are a lunatic,’ he said; 
*] shall inform your relations.’ 

‘On the contrary. Last season 
I was a lunatic, pining for the 
world of fashion. Now I’m a 
philosopher, and have renounced 
it, as you see.’ 

My gaiety, alas, left him fatally 
inquisitive. I had let my spirits 
run away with me, for Beatrice had 
consented to come with Miss Hale 
and a few other friends to my room 
that evening, to see a valuable 
collection of leaf and stick insects, 
tropical beetles and spiders, made 
by my deceased grand-uncle in the 
West Indies and Malaccas, and 
which I had found consigned to 
the lamber-room at my parents’ 
home as rubbish! It brought 
Beatrice to my roof! My guests 
included some eminent men, who 
brought a mint of information to 
bear on the treasures exposed. 
Beatrice enchanted wise and un- 
learned alike by her original com- 
ments, her imaginative specula- 
tions. She and Miss Hale lin- 
gered, and were the last to leave, 











Three minutes afterwards enter 
Francis Barry, dressed for a ball. 

‘I say, Anstruther, who’s your 
friend ?” 

‘Miss Priscilla Hale, assistant 
astronomer to Sir John Ogle, 
F.R.S., &c.’ 

‘No, no; not the elderly lady, 
the other ? 

‘I thought you knew the 
Arnes,’ I said stiffly. ‘Her name 
is Beatrice.’ 

‘Beatrice Arne! he repeated, 
amazed. ‘So that’s Beatrice— 
the blue one! She never appears, 
you know—never goes out. Good 
Heavens, Anstruther! Her three 
sisters are all considered beauties ; 
but she leaves them nowhere.’ 

‘Well,’ said I provokingly; 
‘why don’t you make haste to 
your ball? Don’t you wish to en- 
gage her for the first dance? 

‘Such a glorious creature as 
that to bury herself alive in dusty 
books and fossils! Hang it all! 
Some one should teli her to fling 
all that nonsense to the devil. 
I’ve a mind to myself.’ 

‘Bullo, Romeo!’ said I; ‘ what’s 
this? Love at first sight ?’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ he said. ‘I was 
in love with all her sisters in rota- 
tion ; but I see now it was Beatrice 
I had in my fancy. Upon my 
life I never knew what blue eyes 
were before.’ 

‘Do you now? I inquired. ‘A 
blue eye, as Miss Arne could tell 
you, is simply a turbid medium.’ 

‘ Her complexion would kill all 
the reigning beauties with jeal- 
ousy.’ 

‘The hue being caused by the 
extinction of some of the solar 
rays by the colouring matter of 
the cheek, the residual colour only 
being seen. O Francis Barry, I 
think I see you, with that brilliant 
whorl of abortive leaves common 
people call flowers in your button- 
hole, listening whilst Professor 
Omnium explains how conscious- 
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ness of love is associated with a 
right-handed motion of the mole- 
cules of the brain, of hate with a 
left-handed motion—’ 

‘I don’t,’ he said; ‘but J shall 
call on the Arnes to-morrow.’ 

Words that fell on me like a 
douche, Now first I perceived I had 
ventured to hope. My best ground 
was a conviction that Beatrice 
was not in love with any one else. 
But one reason for this might be 
that none of the swains around her 
ventured to aspire to the hand of 
one so rarely gifted ; and here was 
Barry, the sort of fellow to adven- 
ture anything, and carry his point. 

I went to my dinner at Rich- 
mond in the lowest spirits. Bea- 
trice was not there. It was all [ 
could do to sustain my rising repu- 
tation as an agreeable member of 
society. Miss Hale, strack by the 
languid interest I displayed in her 
discovery of a new comet, detained 
me, after her guests were gone, to 
ask what was the matter. I con- 
fessed, 

‘A friend of mine has seen Bea- 
trice on the stairs, and fallen in 
love with her, and I am in despair. 
For he is a dangerously good-look- 
ing fellow, and his name is Francis 
Barry.’ 

‘ Barry ! she repeated; ‘doesn’t 
he sing, or something ?’ 

‘ O, he sings, and plays and wins, 
and acts and dances and flirts. 
He is accounted irresistible, and 
means to compete with me for 
Beatrice’s affections. Can you 
wonder, Miss Hale, that I am half 
wild? Why do you smile? 

‘I am thinking,’ she said, ‘how 
last year you described yourself as 
a no-account man—out of the race 
altogether—and now we find you 
on the lists as a rival to one of the 
most brilliant figures in London 
society. Really, Mr. Anstruther, 
that ought almost to satisfy you, 
even should he carry off the prize 
in the end !’ 
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‘It ought, I acknowledge. Last 
year no wanderer in the desert was 
more out of sight or mind of “ so- 
ciety,” more shelved, than was I. 
Now I am répandu, befriended, in- 
vited, and my prospects brighten 
every week. But I have fallen in 
love by the way, and I feel that if 
Beatrice Arne accepts Francis 
Barry I shall be miserable for life!’ 

Miss Hale made me promise 
not to despair. I wrung her hand 
and departed. On my return 
home I met Barry whistling ex- 
pressively on the stairs, with a look 
of complacency that rendered super- 
fluous his statement that he had 
contrived to see Beatrice and get 
introduced, 

Three weeks now ensued that I 
had looked forward to as to a spell 
of enchantment, seeing that they 
held out seven distinct opportuni- 
ties of meeting Beatrice Arne, 
beginning with a rendezvous of 
the Field Naturalists at the Zoo, 
and ending with a grand dinner at 
Lord Crookshanks’, in honour of 
a famous foreign botanist on a 
visit to our shores. Those twenty- 
one days proved a period of unre- 
mitting exercise for the most Spar- 
tan qualities of my nature. 

When we Field Naturalists met 
at the gates of the Zoo, Beatrice 
joined us with three gaily-dressed 
girls she introduced as her sisters, 
and escorted by Barry. Never 
once did he leave her side, or relax 
his marked attentions. And I 
must bear it all, hear him pretend 
to be interested in the cassowary, 
and provoke her to laughter by his 
nonsensical jests. It was small con- 
solation to reflect that last year I 
should have shrunk into the back- 
ground and collapsed, whilst to- 
day 1 blazed out as a star among 
the rest of the ladies of the party, 
and created quite a sensation in 
the aquarium, by delivering off- 
hand a monograph on the Manifes- 
tations of Fearand Anger in Fishes. 
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Barry would not allow Beatrice to 
listen ; he kept whispering jests to 
her and her sisters, to upset their 
gravity. Finally, when the time 
came to adjourn tothe lecture-room, 
where Professor Omnium was to 
hold forth, Barry, to my discom- 
fiture, announced that he and the 
Miss Arnes meant to ‘cut’ the lec- 
ture. 

‘I don’t care for the subject,’ 
said Beatrice simply. 

‘I don’t even know what it is,’ 
I let fall hastily ; whereupon Barry 
read out, with malicious emphasis, 

‘On the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Gulls.’ 

I passed a bad night. Next day 
was the garden-party at Kew. 

Beatrice came with Miss Hale. 
A blessed chance brought us on the 
lawn at the same moment. She 
was charming as ever, and eager to 
hear about an article I had been 
writing on the Shapes of Leaves, 
and which was shortly to appear in 
print. To account for my indiffer- 
ence about it, I complained of 
feeling tired and overworked. 

‘ Will you come to tea at home 
on Saturday afternoon,’ she asked, 
‘instead of working? My sisters 
and I expect some friends.’ 

I accepted with effusion. Even 
as I spoke, the figure of Barry, 
lurking Mephistopheles-like among 
the trees, checked my spirits and 
dashed my felicity. Up he came 
and drew Beatrice into conversa- 
tion. I struck a critical attitude, 
listened to his brilliant superficial 
talk, and longing to cry out, ‘O 
Beatrice Arne, that fellow is no bet- 
ter than an animated puppet!’ I 
would not stay to be shunted, but 
devoted myself to Lady Crook- 
shanks and her daughters, solacing 
myself with dreams of Beatrice’s 
birthday. It would be my first 
visit to her house, 

I had my birthday-gift ready. 
Hearing Beatrice express a wish 
to examine that marvel of brute 























architecture, a squirrel’s nest, I 
had rushed down to my home in 
the country, sixty miles off, to pro- 
cure the desired object, and all but 
broken my neck in the effort to 
secure it intact from a fir-top. It 
was a splendid specimen. 

I arrived punctually, but Barry 
was beforehand with me. It was 
well I had brought no bouquet, as 
his would certainly have outshone 
it; well, too, I had left my little 
gift in the hall, as the moment was 
unfavourable for its bestowal. 
Barry engrossed Beatrice, leaving 
me to entertain her sisters, who 
bored me, as I may have bored 
them, for with one ear and a half I 
was straining to catch the dialogue 
of the other two. By and by came 
& pause in our tittle-tattle. Very 
distinctly Barry was heard to say, 
in tones of entreaty, 

* Now you will come, won't you ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Beatrice ingenu- 
ously, ‘ I will.’ 

‘ Where, where?’ cried the Miss 
Arnes and I, in a chorus of curi- 
osity. 

*To Ascot,’ said Barry trium- 
phantly; adding, for my separate 
benefit, ‘The Miss Arnes are go- 
ing down for the race-week, and 
Miss Beatrice has graciously yield- 
ed to my suggestion that she should 
accompany them, to ascertain if it 
is as delightful as I tell her.’ 

That was a broadsider for me, 
as he saw. The sisters laughed, 
and congratulated him on his vic- 
tory over the obdurate girl-student. 

He had the impudence to ask if 
he should not see me down there. 
I replied I was too busy. Withal 
that my notes on the Shapes of 
Leaves were passing through the 
press, I had a wild notion of being 
true to my colours, and making Bea- 
trice ashamed of her desertion. Nor 
should I have bettered my position 
by turning renegade, in imitation. 
But Barry's star was in the ascend- 
ant. I left, taking my squirrel’s 
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nest away with me, and feeling as 
if a great gap had sprang suddenly 
between Beatrice and myself. Most 
probably it had been there all along, 
and I was a fool. So the spell 
was broken, and Beatrice would 
become a professional beauty after 
all. My bitter feelings broke out 
to Miss Hale. 

‘ Barry hasn’t the slightest faith 
in women caring for anything 
serious seriously ; and no wonder. 
When has he not found them yield 
to his flattery and persuasion ? 
How well he is playing his game, 
which is to win Beatrice by storm ! 
He is a fellow who charms the 
universe at first sight. Let him 
secure her hand before she has 
time to find out that Prince Charm- 
ing’s charms will never grow—on 
the contrary; and that he is de- 
ficient in the sterling solid quali- 
ties—’ 

‘ Of a Johnny Anstruther,’ she 
put in pointedly. 

I groaned, conscience-stricken. 

‘I deserve it. Savage jealousy 
makes me unjust, and I am savagely 
jealous.’ 

Ascot week began. Absence, 
under the circumstances, was tor- 
ture. To drown thought I went 
incessantly into society. Excite- 
ment stimulated my newly-de- 
veloped social faculties, and I had 
to defend myself against the flat- 
tering attentions of wxsthetic he- 
roines and sprightly Girtonians. 
I spent afternoons reading Greek 
poetry with Miss Janie Somers, 
and translated a love-song of hers 
into Latin. I fear I flirted shame- 
fully with pretty Mrs. Haller, 
whom young ladies, as a rule, did 
not like, and thought too advanced. 
My social success was becoming 
emphatic, and with it my misery 
of soul. 

The third week was one of 
despair. Beatrice had returned 
home radiant. We met at two or 
three soirées, Barry invariably at 
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her elbow. A coldness had arisen 
between Miss Arne and me. I was 
steeling my mind for what I felt 
was impending. Hollow for con- 
solation proved the blandishments 
showered upon me by anincreasing 
number of fair acquaintances. 
Mothers with daughters had now 
discovered I was an eligible parti, 
and I had invitations to country 
houses to last me all through the 
summer. I scarcely looked for- 
ward beyond the dinner at Lord 
Crookshanks’, in honour of the 
illustrious French savant, where, 
perhaps for the last time this 
season, I should meet Beatrice 
Arne. Itwas a brilliant affair ; to 
conclude with a largeevening-party, 
at which Royalty, it was whispered, 
would be represented. But the 
compliment of the invitation was 
spoilt for me, since Barry, Heaven 
knows how, had contrived to get 
invited too. ‘ Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére ? I muttered 
beforehand. I was answered when 
I came in, and saw him standing 
by her side with the complacent 
look of an accepted lover. Little 
he recked of the distinguished 
scientific guest, treating him with 
the patronising amiability which 
young sparks of his school display 
to the greatest worthies of art and 
literature, if less polished than 
themselves. It was Barry, of 
course, who sat by Beatrice at 
dinner. I was opposite with Mrs. 
Haller; and whilst pretending to 
devote myself to my fair neighbour, 
had the full benefit of his insinuat- 
ing conversation. 

My triumph, which came after 
the ladies left the room, I found 
insipid, as Beatrice was not there 
to behold it. The illustrious fo- 
reigner desired to be introduced 
to me. He bad seen my paper on 
the ‘Shapes of Leaves,’ and been 
pleased with it. He kept me in 
conversation then and in the draw- 


ing-room, talked while Barry was 


singing (which I did not mind), 
talked on and on. Here was 
Johnny Anstruther monopolising 
the lion’s attention, the envied of 
all observers! It would have 
been delightful at any other time ; 
but I had seen Barry, with Bea- 
trice on his arm, wander into the 
palm-house; the garden was thrown 
open, and I was fiercely impatient 
to go wandering there after them. 
At last I was released. Several 
charming eyes were raised to mine 
encouragingly. I cursed my am- 
bition, cursed my fastidiousness, 
that drove me to turn away, re- 
gardlessly, to see if Barry and Bea- 
trice were in the palm-house still. 
They were, and alone. Beatrice 
sat, leaning back, on a bench ; her 
beauty, framed in the wonderful 
ferns and creepers of the tropics, 
was as rich and strange as they. 
Barry stood by her side, bending 
down to speak, and looking so much 
more serious than usual that I 
needed not to play spy on him 
another moment. I hurried into 
the garden, where it took me a 
quarter of an hour to recover my 
senses. My determination was 
taken on the spot—to cut my coun- 
try engagements and leave Europe 
for a time. Feeling calmer, I 
then went indoors to take leave of 
my hosts. I passed the palm-house 
with a firm step, and cast a firm 
glance towards that bench. Bea- 
trice had not stirred; but Barry 
had left her for the moment, and 
she was alone. Her face, turned 
towards me, was so beautiful, so 
nobly expressive, that all my bit- 
ter resentment evaporated, and I 
acknowledged that Barry might be 
a better fellow than myself—nay, 
that he must be, if she thought him 
so. Children and angels have true 
intuitions. I approached, and said 
with forced self-possession, 

‘I take this opportunity of find- 
ing you alone to wish you good- 
bye, Miss Arne.’ 























‘ Good-night,’ she said. 
are leaving early.’ 

‘Good-night and good-bye,’ I 
said. ‘On Monday I start for 
Colorado,’ 

‘ Colorado!’ 

‘Sir John and Lady Ogle, Miss 
Hale, and a few other scientific 
friends are making up a party to 
go and observe the total eclipse 
next month, visible from the Rocky 
Mountains. I have decided to 
join.’ 

‘Isn’t it a sudden plan?’ she 
said, surprised. 

‘ Very sudden, but not the less 
irrevocable for being made but five 
minutes ago.’ 

‘I could not take such a sudden 
resolution without a strong mo- 
tive,’ she said naively; ‘and I 
thought you did not care much 
for astronomy.’ 

‘I have a strong motive,’ I 
owned, ‘and it has nothing to do 
with the stars. Your friendship, 
Miss Arne, has made me very 
happy—too happy, it appears, for 
I feel as if I could not bear to 
stay and see your happiness with 
another,’ 

I kept it up as well as I could, 
but my voice betrayed me. Look- 
ing into my eyes, Beatrice said, 
with the inimitable childlike gravity 
and impulsiveness that character- 
ised her manner, 

‘ Dear friend, did you think I 
could care for the man who was 
here just now ? 

‘Every one cares for him,’ I 
cried, stammering for the first 
time these three months. 

‘You are mistaken,’ she said. 
* No one ever will care very much. 
But it does not matter—he loves 
himself well enough for all.’ 

‘ Bat he loves you, I know,’ I 
urged excitedly. ‘Do you mean 
to say he has not told you so? 

‘1 think he was going to,’ she 
said archly; ‘but the Prince of 
Kleinstadt, whom he knows, passed 


‘You 
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by, and stern etiquette forced him 
to go and pay his respects,’ 

‘Where is he now? I said, 
stepping into the place where I 
had seen him stand. 

‘ With the Prince. Presently 
he will come back and apologise.’ 

‘Shall I go?’ I whispered signi- 
ficantly. ‘There's not room here 
for us both.’ 

*O no!’ she murmured, ‘I 
don’t want him ever to come back 
now.’ 

‘ Beatrice,’ I said, overjoyed, 
clasping both her hands, ‘tell me 
you love me and will be my wife.’ 

If a woman’s first duty is obedi- 
ence, Beatrice fulfilled it impli- 
citly. 

A torrent of playful recrimina- 
tions followed, I taxed her with 
encouraging Barry. She protested 
that the idea that he could be in 
earnest never visited her brain till 
to-night—that she had not known 
how to shake him off, and I had 
never helped her. She confessed 
she had been jealous of Janie 
Somers and Mrs. Haller. Why 
had she gone to Ascot? I asked. 
Why should she not go to Ascot? 
she retorted. Had I never been 
to Ascot? Were people like our- 
selves, who enjoyed hours in a 
library, never to spend hours any- 
where else? Why had I not 
brought a single flower for her 
birthday? I told her about the 
squirrel’s nest, and she made me 
promise to bring it next morning. 
Suddenly she whispered, ‘ Here he 
comes ! and I saw Barry hasten- 
ing towards her, looking extremely 
foolish. I beat a pretended retreat, 
and, screened by a palm, actually 
escaped his notice the first moment. 

‘lf am so sorry,’ he began. 
‘Could not possibly leave the 
Prince before. He was so affable, 
he would not let me go. Can you 
forgive me?’ 

‘ O, willingly,’ she said, with a 
spontaneity that took him aback. 
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‘Then you will let me take you 
down to supper? he pursued. 

But I had stepped forward to 
her side, and Beatrice, sliding her 
arm in mine, replied, with sim- 
plicity, but not without significance, 

‘I cannot—I am engaged.’ 


I brought down the news to 
Richmond the next day. How 
express my gratitude to Miss Hale? 
how discharge my unspeakable 
obligation to her, who had laid the 
corner-stone of my good fortune ? 
She had been the first to revive my 
expiring confidence in myself. 

Never, so long as [ live, will I 
allow a sneering word to be spoken 
in my presence against strong- 
minded women, against lady doc- 
tors, lawyers, orators, students of 
all sorts. I boldly affirm that their 
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evolution has been a perfect god- 
send to a large proportion of man- 
kind—diffident men like myself, 
whom fashionable mothers and 
coquettish daughters intimidate 
into agonies of self-distrust, foster- 
ing a shyness, awkwardness, and 
taciturnity that may become organic 
and incurable. Let not such luck- 
less society lovers despair, since my 
example shows how the most com- 
plete social failure may sometimes 
be redeemed. 

Beatrice, however, scouts the 
idea of my alleged natural defici- 
ency in assurance or fluency of ex- 
pression. Of shyness she declares 
she never saw a trace; and when 
I persist she quotes against me my 
proposal of marriage, which, for a 
shy lover, she maintains was the 
boldest ever made. B, T. 
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XXV. 
THE PEASES OF DARLINGTON. 


Tae industrial annals of this 
country afford few more interest- 
ing chapters than the story of 
Edward Pease’s connection with 
George Stephenson, in those now 
seemingly distant days when the 
Killingworth engine-wright was 
fighting his way to the front, 
modestly yet persistently, with his 
new idea, the locomotive. The 
combination of two such practical 
mindsonone undertaking hastened 
forward the railway system in a 
very remarkable manner. One 


was the calm far-seeing projector ; 
the other was the man of infinite 
invention and resource, ready to 
carry out those great plans which 


he had satisfied himself were 
feasible, but which the world 
generally regarded as dangerously 
revolutionary, and to a t ex- 
tent Utopian. In 1817 Edward 
Pease, in the face of strong oppo- 
sition, appealed to the public to 
assist him in forming a company 
for the promotion of a railway 
between Stockton and the West 
Auckland coal-field ; but the pub- 
lic fought shy of the project, and 
if it had not been that Mr. 
Pease’s own family and imme- 
diate friends had embarked in 
the enterprise with him, the title 
of ‘ the father of railways,’ which 
was subsequently given to Mr. 
Pease, would in all probability 
have had to be shifted on to some 
later projector. But Edward Pease, 
when once he had taken a thing 
in hand, and made up his mind 
that it was expedient and practic- 
able, was not given to withdraw- 
ing from it; so, before he had 
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ever seen George Stephenson, he 
had made his application to Par- 
liament for sanction to his scheme, 
and would have had his railway 
in course of formation, but for the 
Duke of Cleveland’s powerful ob- 
jection that the proposed line 
would pass too near one of his 
fox-covers. Parliament in those 
days was stronger on the side of 
the fox-hunters than on that of 
the railway promoters; and no 
wonder, remembering the apathy, 
if not open hostility, of the com- 
mercial classes—the people who 
were destined to derive the great- 
est benefit from the project. The 
Duke of Cleveland, therefore, suc- 
ceeded in getting his brother peers 
to throw out the railway Bill in 
1818; but in the following year, 
when Mr. Pease had chalked out 
a new route for his line, between 
Stockton and Darlington, steering 
clear of the Duke’s cover, Par- 
liament was induced to accept the 
scheme, In 1821, when the royal 
assent had made the Bill law, the 
work of construction was pro- 
ceeded with. It was at this stage 
that George Stephenson came over 
from Killingworth to Darlington, 
and tried to interest the good 
Quaker in his new machine, the 
steam-horse. Up to this point, 
the projector of the first railway 
had had no idea of providing any 
motive-power other than horses ; 
the rails were his leading feature ; 
the locomotive had not even been 
thought of in connection with the 
Stockton and Darlington scheme. 
When Stephenson waited upon 
Mr. Pease, however, and, in that 
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Northumbrian dialect which never 
left him, sought Mr. Pease’s adop- 
tion of the new engine for the 
new line, and when Mr. Pease 
promised to run over to Killing- 
worth to see George’s locomotive 
for himself, the first link in the 
mighty railway chain, which was 
thereafter to stretch over all the 
countries of the world, was forged. 
Mr. Pease went, saw the engine, 
approved of it, and from that time 
the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way project began to assume, in 
the eyes of onlookers, a more 
chimerical aspect than ever. Ed- 
ward Pease became a convert to 
the locomotive, and an amended 
Act of Parliament was obtained 
in 1823, empowering the company 
to employ locomotives on their 
lines, under certain restrictions. 
From that time the interests of 
Edward Peaseand George Stephen- 
son were in a great measure iden- 
tical. Mr. Pease assisted Stephen- 
son—now appointed the engineer 
of the new line at a salary of 300/. 
a year—to found his locomotive 
factory at Newcastle, and in many 
other ways helped on the mighty 
movement which both lived to 
see extended, with so much benefit 
to human progress, into every 
centre of industry throughout the 
kingdom. 

Edward Pease may be said to 
have completed one career, how- 
ever, when the railway project 
first engaged his attention. He 
was between fifty and sixty years 
of age when the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway was opened 
in 1825, and long before then he 
had earned a name and a fortune. 
He was descended (genealogy re- 
cords) from a Yorkshire family 
at one time settled near the town 
of Barnsley, a branch of which 
family espoused the doctrines of 
George Fox, and for that departure 
were discarded from the old stock. 
One of the Barnsley Peases, it 
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seems, married a certain George 

Cardwell, who settled at Darling. 
ton asa wool-comber. Mr. Card- 
well was joined by his wife’s 
nephew, Edward Pease, whom he 
subsequently adopted as his heir. 
For several generations the Peases 
had their woollen mills in Darling- 
ton, and it was in these busy 
hives of industry that the railway 
pioneer received his business train- 
ing. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the works carried on by the Peases 
in the early years of the present 
century may be gleaned from the 
fact that in 1817 a woollen 
factory of theirs that was burned 
down involved a loss of 30,000/., 
and threw about five hundred 
workpeople out of employment. 
At this time Edward Pease was 
at the head of the concern, and 
managed it with rare skill and 
enterprise. Darlington was not 
then the important place that it 
is now; still, it had served Edward 
Pease as a sufficient field for his 
energies, and, as far as Darling- 
ton could honour him, he was 
honoured. He was a man of 
quiet thoughtful ways, not given 
to manifesting himself too strong- 
ly in anything, but, despite his 
Quaker creed and simple habits, 
having force of character enough 
to make his influence widely felt. 
No other man could have accom- 
plished what he succeeded in 
doing for the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway. With such a 
man at the head of the company 
it was only just possible to obtain 
assistance sufficient to enable the 
scheme to be floated; but even 
as it was, the Bill would have 
been lost had not Mr. Pease boldly 
come forward, and advanced 
10,000/. to make up the subscrip- 
tions to the amount nec to be 
guaranteed before the Bill could be 
sent into committee. But his faith 
gradually inspired faith in others, 
and when the great problem came 














to be solved subsequently, his 
name stood higher than ever in the 
estimation of his fellow-men. ‘It 
is pleasing to relate,’ writes Dr. 
Smiles, in his interesting Lives of 
George and Robert Stephenson, 
‘in connection with this great 
work—the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway, projected by Edward 
Pease and executed by George 
Stephenson—that when Mr. 
Stephenson became a prosperous 
and a celebrated man, he did not 
forget the friend who had taken 
him by the hand and helped him 
on in his early days. He con- 
tinued to remember Mr. Pease 
with gratitude and affection ; and 
that gentleman, to the close of 
his life, was proud to exhibit a 
handsome gold watch, received as 
a gift from his celebrated protégé, 
bearing these words: “ Esteem 
and gratitude: from George Ste- 
phenson to Edward Pease.”’ 
From the time of the opening 
of the first railway down to the 
time of his death in 1858, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one, Ed- 
ward Pease continued to take a 
deep interest in the management 
of the line which he had founded, 
and lived his good life out in 
peace, honoured and revered by 
all who knew him. The year 
previous to his death a movement 
was set on foot for recognising, 
by some suitable memorial, the 
great work that he had accom- 
plished, and at a public meeting 
of the inhabitants of Darlington 
it was resolved, ‘ That, deeply im- 
pressed with the immense advan- 
tages of the exertions of Edward 
Pease, Esq., in promoting in the 
year 1818 the first public railway 
in the kingdom, and in sub- 
sequent years prosecuting -the 
scheme of railway enterprise with 
indomitable perseverance, under 
difficulties almost inconceiv- 
able at the present day, it is ex- 
pedient to record the facts by 
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some testimonial, as a proof of 
the estimation in which he is 
held in his native town of Dar- 
lington, its neighbourhood, and 
the district generally. That, in 
consequence of such means of 
locomotion, sources of wealth 
have been developed, the entire 
kingdom advanced, and the com- 
fort and convenience of the pub- 
lic wonderfully increased, every 
railway company in Great Britain 
be communicated with in order to 
afford them the opportunity of co- 
operating in this national tribute 
to a man who still lives to wit- 
ness, with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, the result of his early la- 
bours. That, considering that 
Mr. Pease has directly and in- 
directly been the means of de- 
veloping, to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, the mineral wealth of this 
district in particular, and thereby 
stimulating every branch of trade 
and commerce in the country at 
large, communications be made 
with employers and employed, af- 
fording an opportunity to masters 
and operatives of assisting in a 
testimonial commemorating the 
services of that gentleman.’ The 
resolution is so unique in its 
form, and in the history it covers, 
that it is well worth putting on 
record. Had it been acted upon 
there is no doubt the response 
throughout the country would 
have been of the most liberal de- 
scription. But it was not to be. 
Mr. Pease himself insisted upon 
being considered in the matter, 
and positively yet courteously 
commanded ‘that no such testi- 
monial should be prepared or 
further thought of.’ He further 
wrote to the chairman of the meet- 
ing, saying that his friends ‘ had 
done him some injustice in doing 
him more than justice ; adding, 
‘It seems to me that Providence 
has condescended largely to bless 
our designs and efforts for the 




































































good of the world, and that we 
have great cause to thank Him 
for the benefits He has enabled 
us to confer on humanity.’ But 
the public were not to be pre- 
vented altogether from expressing 
their good-will and admiration, 
for all that; so, on the 23d of 
October 1857, a representative 
deputation waited upon Mr. 
Pease, and presented him with an 
address in which were set forth, at 
some length, the qualities of head 
and heart which had won him so 
proud a place in the esteem of the 
people. Although couched in 
somewhat high-flown language, 
there are passages in the address 
which are worth quoting, if only 
for the summary of good works 
which they comprise. ‘ Directly 
and indirectly,’ says the address, 
‘by your sterling ability, fertile 
resources of invention, inexhaus- 
tible assiduity, and the highest 
moral courage, you have been the 
means under God—who has hid- 
den boundless riches in the earth, 
but granted intellect to man for 
their development — of opening 
fresh avenues to science, encourag- 
ing every branch of trade and 
commerce, employing large bodies 
of operatives, and ameliorating 
the condition of all classes of so- 
ciety. To you, therefore, more 
than to any hero of any age, the 
thanks of a nation are due, and 
justly may you be termed “A 
pioneer of peace.” ’ 

Such a tribute as this indicates 
a degree of admiration very rarely 
met with in these days, and it is 
the strongest evidence of good 
works achieved. In the same 
year the first locomotive that ever 
went on a public line of railway, 
the ‘ Locomotion,’ was relegated 
to honourable retirement by being 
placed on a pedestal in front of 
the Darlington Railway Station, 
and Mr. Pease was asked to per- 
form the ceremony of laying the 
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foundation-stone for this pedes- 
tal; but his advanced age and 
increasing infirmity prevented 
him from complying with the 
request. In the letter that he 
wrote on that occasion, he re- 
ferred with just pride to the part 
he had played in the promo- 
tion of railways. ‘Sanguine,’ he 
wrote, ‘and I may say sure, as I 
was of the value of railways when 
I first moved in their introduc- 
tion with two or three able 
helpers, and such an engineer as 
the late celebrated George Ste- 
phenson (then first drawn from 
obscurity), their success and im- 
portance have far, very far, ex- 
ceeded the most favourable an- 
ticipations, confidently sanguine 
as those anticipations were. With 
an ample repayment of satisfaction 
and pleasure, I cannot, in taking 
a retrospective view, regret the 
care and attention for three or 
four years given to the comple- 
tion of our then unpopular work, 
opposed by magistrates, commis- 
sioners of turnpikes, &c., to the 
full of their power. Steady dis- 
interested attention, without one 
shilling of fee or reward, brought 
our work, thankless and wageless, 
to its completion.’ 

Mr. Pease died in the month 
of July 1858, in the ninety-second 
year of his age; and when he 
came to be interred in the little 
cemetery of the Friends in Dar- 
lingtoa, a very large assembly at- 
tended to mark their respect for 
the ‘father of railways,’ as they 
loved to call him. 

Hereditary genius is not gener- 
ally believed in; but whatever 
business capacity, enterprise, and 
foresight had been revealed in 
Edward Pease seemed to be trans- 
mitted to his immediate descend- 
ants, for, even in the old man’s 
lifetime, the younger branches of 
the family had become prominent 
in the industrial world, and helped 














forward to a wonderful extent the 
development of the resources of 
the great mineral district of which 
Darlington formed the centre. 
Joseph Pease, the second son of 
Edward Pease, became more of a 
public man than his father had 
been, and served his country with 
distinction in many capacities. 
He was associated with his father 
not only in the promotion of the 
Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way, but, before that, in the 
woollen business, which he mas- 
tered in every branch. When the 
first railway was opened Joseph 
Pease was appointed treasurer 
thereof, and, under his manage- 
ment, the financial operations of 
the company were carried on 
with great success, the best testi- 
mony to which were the excellent 
dividends that were realised for 
the shareholders. But Joseph 
Pease looked further afield than 
the railway or his father’s woollen 
mills ; he saw that the vast mine- 
ral capabilities of South Durham 
were as yet comparatively un- 
worked, and that, with the fresh 
facilities of transport which George 
Stephenson’s inventive mind had 
provided, those capabilities could 
be made available for the profit 
and advantage of the commercial 
world generally. In 1828, there- 
fore, we find Joseph Pease a part- 
ner in a colliery at Shildon, near 
Bishop Auckland; and in 1829 
he was busying himself with the 
creation of a new port on the Tees 
for the shipment of coals, from 
which project sprang the town of 
Middlesbrough, since so famed 
for its iron-works. At that time, 
we are told, the site of the future 
town was nothing better than a 
dismal swamp, with just one 
single farmhouse standing upon 
it. Joseph Pease and his friends 
bought five hundred acres of this 
swamp, and, when they had ob- 
tained the consent of Parliament 
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for the construction of a line of 
railway from Stockton to that 
place, they proceeded to make it 
habitable. Large coal - staiths 
were erected, and streets of houses 
sprang up with mushroom-like 
rapidity. Then came the opening 
of the new line, the advance of 
ships to the young port; and the 
mineral wealth of Cleveland had 
found another outlet into the 
industrial world, and the Cleve- 
land men another source of riches. 
Before ten years had elapsed a 
population of 6000 persons had 
been attracted to Middlesbrough ; 
and when, in addition to working 
the coal, they began to open up 
their immense stores of ironstone, 
a still further impetus was given 
to the industry of the place, and 
by the year 1861 the population 
had risen to 18,892 ; and to-day 
it has over 70,000. 

Joseph Pease watched this re- 
markable transformation with such 
intelligent interest, that he was 
able to make the advancement of 
his own fortunes and those of his 
family keep pace with the advance- 
ment of the town of which he was 
the principal founder. The simple 
proprietorship of a small share in 
the Shildon Colliery did not long 
content him ; he bought and leased 
coal-field after coal-field, and soon 
became the largest coal-owner in 
South Durham. His business 
connections extended so greatly 
that there was ample work for 
him, his five sons, and his brother 
Henry in the management of the 
various concerns. He entered not 
less freely and heartily into the 
development of the iron trade than 
he had previously done into the 
coal trade ; but in 1852 he was in 
the front of the movement, open- 
ing up ironstone mines in various 
parts of the district, engaging his 
capital and his energy in the pro- 
motion of the new industry which 
was destined to bring marvellous 
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increase of prosperity to Cleveland. 
Mr. J. S. Jeans, in his Jubilee 
Memorial of the Railway System, 
published in 1875, says : ‘In the 
raising of ironstone, as well as in 
the production of coal, the firm of 
J. and J. W. Pease speedily took 
a premier position. There is no- 
thing more remarkable in the 
annals of that remarkable district 
than the unflagging enterprise 
with which they opened out one 
mine after another, until their 
operations reached a scale of mag- 
nitude which is still without 
parallel. The quantity of iron-ore 
raised from the mines of the firm 
has averaged more than a million 
tons per annum for the last ten 
years, while the total number of 
hands employed by them during 
that period—including both col- 
lieries and ironstone mines—has 
approached 10,000.’ 

Mr. Joseph Pease was, in his 
day, perhaps the most popular 
man in South Durham. That 
division of the county returned 
him as member of Parliament, 
after the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and again in 1835 
and 1837, without opposition. 
Mr. Pease being the first Quaker 
member sent to the House of Com- 
mons, and having scruples of con- 
science regarding the taking of the 
oath, he figured for a brief time 
before the country in some such 
attitude as that taken up in more 
recent times by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
though not in the same aggressive 
manner, or to his detraction. A 
committee was appointed, on the 
motion of Lord Althorp, to inquire 
into the precedents bearing upon 
the matter, and, in the end, Mr. 
Pease was permitted to take his 
seat, and the oath was, for the 
first time in parliamentary his- 
tory, dispensed with. Before this 
course had been agreed to, his 
friends advised him to petition 
the House on the subject ; and he 
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is reported to have made this 
characteristic reply, ‘I will peti- 
tion nobody; I am sent here ac- 
cording to the law of the land as 
representative in Parliament for 
South Durham, an important 
county constituency, and it shall 
never be said that South Durham 
in my person was brought down 
upon its knees to beg for its rights.’ 

On taking his place in the 
House, Joseph Pease allied him- 
self with the economists and the 
anti-slavery advocates, and ren- 
dered them memorable service. 
In those days there was much 
more to be done in Parliament 
than there is now for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the peo- 
ple, and Joseph Pease was always 
to be found on the side of the 
philanthropists and the reformers. 
The heat and contention of par- 
liamentary life, however, had not 
the same charm for him as busi- 
ness, and those who knew him 
best were not surprised that at the 
general election of 1841 he should 
have decided to retire from the re- 
presentation of South Durham. He 
ever afterwards declined to allow 
himself to be put in nomination, al- 
though frequently desired so to do. 
But he never wearied of doing 
good. He held the office of Presi- 
dent of the Peace Society for many 
years, and in the cause of education 
he gave of his time and money 
most liberally. His charity was 
unbounded. In 1870 he built 
the Southend Schools, Middles- 
brough, at a cost of 5000/., and in 
the same year subscribed 30001. to 
the North of England Agricultural 
Schools. During the last few 
years of his life, Joseph Pease 
suffered much from an optical 
affliction, and in 1865 became 
totally blind. He died in Febru- 
ary 1872, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, and was buried 
by the side of his father in the 
Friends’ cemetery at Darlington. 
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The only other son of the 
‘father of railways’ who filled 
any considerable part in the in- 
dustrial history of South Durham 
was Henry Pease, the youngest 
son, who was born in 1807. It 
was at first intended to make a 
tanner of him, and he was brought 
up to that business. Buta man of 
such energy of character was not 
likely to escape being caught by 
the railway fever, which raged 
around him with so much fierce- 
ness in his early manhood ; so, no 
sooner had he attained his ma- 
jority than he broke away from 
the leather trade, and entered 
heart and soul into the work of 
railway promotion. Henry Pease’s 
name came to be connected with 
nearly all the lines of importance 
that were projected in the north 
of England, some of which were 
originated by him; and perhaps 
no man of his time had a longer 
or more distinguished career as 
a railway director, he having for 
over forty years been unremit- 
ting in his attendance in the 
board-room of one railway or 
another, although in his later 
years his services were principally 
engaged on behalf of the North- 
Eastern Company. He was always 
alive to the necessities of the time, 
prompt to devise new routes and 
extensions, and it has been said 
of him that he never originated a 
line which had afterwards to be 
condemned. He was associated 
with his brother Joseph in the 
formation of the branch line from 
Middlesbrough to Guisbrough, 
and was the first chairman of that 
ailway. Subsequently he took a 
main part in originating and 
carrying forward a scheme for the 
making ofa line between Darling- 
ton and Barnard Castle, and was 
appointed vice-chairman of the 
company. On the 20th of July 
1854, the first sods were cut by 
the Rev. T. Witham, the chair- 
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man, and Mr. Pease, the latter 
cutting his sod in his shirt-sleeves 
amidst the deafening cheers of at 
least ten thousand spectators. 
They had had a long and hard 
fight in getting their Bill through 
Parliament, the ducal house of 
Cleveland once more blocking 
the way of progress; and when 
success was at last achieved the 
enthusiasm of the people knew 
no bounds. Two years afterwards, 
when the railway was opened to 
the public, and another great 
celebration took place, the Duke 
of Cleveland made the amende by 
attending the banquet, and ex- 
pressing a hope that all past dif- 
ferences might be forgotten and 
forgiven. Henry Pease was re- 
turning from a visit to the United 
States at the time that his favourite 
line was being opened ; but as soon 
as he landed he made his way to 
Barnard Castle, surveyed with 
satisfaction and delight the work 
that had been so speedily and 
so successfully accomplished, and 
straightway set his mind to devise 
a further railway from this new 
centre. He determined upon pro- 
jecting a line from Barnard Castle 
to unite with the Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway ; and on the 20th 
of August 1856, a month after 
the opening of the Darlington and 
Barnard Castle line, a first meet- 
ing of promoters of the new un- 
dertaking was held, and thescheme 
was launched before the public. 
The country through which the 
proposed line was to pass was a 
wild, dreary, mountainous region, 
which presented many obstacles 
to the engineer ; but Henry Pease 
was not a man to be daunted by 
difficulties of this description, and 
therefore the South Durham 
and Lancashire Union Railway 
came to be entered upon. The 
new line had many powerful re- 
commendations. It would be the 
means of opening up ready com- 
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munication between the Dur- 
ham coal-fields and iron-mines 
with the densely populated manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire, 
and of providing direct communi- 
cation between the Cleveland 
district and the main northern 
line. So, for the sake of the re- 
sult that it promised, the enter- 
prise was warmly taken up, and 
as soon as the necessary Act of 
Parliament had been obtained 
(this time without opposition) 
the undertaking was proceeded 
with. The difficulty of carrying 
the line across the Stainmoor 
range of hills was undoubtedly 
great ; but by careful engineering 
the railway was taken over the 
summit of the moorland, 1374 
feet above the level of the sea, 
and down again into the pictur- 
esque valley of Kirkby Stephen, 
on the other side, and from that 
point was continued forward to 
Tebay, where a connection with 
the London and North-Western 
line was formed. Cleveland and 
Barrow-in-Furness were to be 
linked by the new railway also, 
and altogether there were the 
most formidable reasons for con- 
structing it. In August 1857 
the first sod was cut, and four 
years afterwards—in 1861—the 
line was formally opened, and the 
development of the Cleveland 
district then proceeded at a more 
rapid pace than ever. It was 
stated that in 1875 no less than 
fifteen thousand tons of coal and 
coke passed over this line from 
South Durham. After the new 
railway was opened several con- 
venient amalgamations were ef- 
fected, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Henry Pease. First, the South 
Durham and Lancashire Union 
Railway was amalgamated with 
the original Stockton and Darling- 
ton line; and the year following 
(1863), the Stockton and Darling- 
ton itself, together with its various 
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tributary lines, was absorbed into 
the North-Eastern system. 

No sooner had the South Dur- 
ham and Lancashire Union Rail- 
way been completed than Mr. 
Henry Pease was planning further 
extensions of road for the iron 
horse. A line for connecting the 
new railway at Kirkby Stephen 
with the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway, near Clifton, was pro- 
jected ; and shortly afterwards 
another extension, from Clifton 
to Penrith, was started. In both 
these undertakings Henry Pease 
was a leading spirit. 

Up to this time Henry Pease 
had employed his energies for the 
most part in enterprises intended 
to assist the industrial progress of 
the country generally, and of his 
native county in particular ; but 
he now took in hand a somewhat 
different project—the creation of 
a new watering-place for the peo- 
ple of the north. Attracted by 
the striking beauty of a sheltered 
fishing-village, and whilom re- 
treat of smugglers, called Salt- 
burn, he conceived the idea of 
converting it into a pleasure re- 
sort, and, when once he had satis 
fied himself of the feasibility of 
the project, lost no time in per- 
fecting it. The first thing was to 
make a railway to the place. Ap- 
plication was made to Parliament 
by the directors of the Stockton 
and Darlington line for power of 
extension to Saltburn; and in 
1858 the scheme was proceeded 
with, and before long there arose 
on the site of the old fishing- 
village a picturesque town, with 
spacious hotels, substantial ter- 
races and streets, and a handsome 
railway terminus. The founda- 
tion-stone of the first cottages was 
laid by Henry Pease, who fittingly 
designated them the Alpha Cot- 
tages. Since then Saltburn has 
extended its borders greatly, and 
has become one of the best-fre- 




















quented watering-places in the 
north of England. Hither flock, 
in the summer-time, the denizens 
of Stockton, Middlesbrough, Dar- 
lington, and other northern centres 
of industry, and Saltburn remains 
a lasting tribute to the memory 
of its founder. It is worth while 
observing that the Peases have 
been unusually fortunate in the 
creation of new places and in the 
originating of new undertakings. 
It was Edward Pease who was 
the founder of the first railway ; 
it was Joseph Pease who founded 
the town of Middlesbrough ; and 
it was Henry Pease who founded 
the town of Saltburn. The York 
and Darlington Railway was 
another project in which Henry 
Pease took a leading part; and 
when, in 1875, the great Railway 
Jubilee was held, his name was 
the most prominent of all, he being 
the president on that occasion. 
Eighty British and thirty foreign 
railways were represented at that 
eventful gathering; and when 
Henry Pease arose in the midst 
of the vast assembly, and lifted 
his voice in praise of the great 
work which the world had seen 
achieved through the instrumen- 
tality of railways, it was felt that 
no one could have more worthily 
filled the presidential chair. He 
was the only person left of the 
men who fifty years before had 
taken part in the opening of the 
first railway. As has been well 
said, ‘Many envied, but none 
could share, the pardonable ex- 
ultation of “the old man elo- 
quent,” who after the lapse of 
half a century surveyed the mar- 
vellous results which had flowed 
from the enterprise and foresight 
of the railway pioneers.’ 

Henry Pease, however, did not 
limit his busy life to the promo- 
tion of railway undertakings ; he 
was interested in many other 
concerns of a commercial nature, 
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and seems to have been successful 
in all that he did. He was senior 
partner in the firm of Joseph 
Pease & Partners, coal-owners. In 
several other important companies, 
public and private, he likewise 
held a leading position. He was 
chairman of the South Durham 
Ironworks Company, of the Stock- 
ton and Middlesbrough Water- 
works Company, and of the Wear- 
dale and Shildon Waterworks 
Company. Indeed, Henry Pease 
may be said to have identified 
himself with almost every branch 
of industry and every undertaking 
of magnitude in South Durham ; 
and in addition to these multifari- 
ous engagements, he found time 
to serve his county in Parliament 
for several years, being one of the 
representatives of South Durham 
from 1857 to 1865. It would 
have been marvellous if a man 
with so many claims upon the 
constituency had not been re- 
turned. He was introduced to 
the electors by his brother, Mr. 
Joseph Pease, who delivered him- 
self of these memorable words : 
‘Are you farmers? so are we. 
Are you manufacturers? so are 
we. Are you miners? so are we. 
Are you shipowners and traders? 
so are we. Have you a single 
right, have you a single interest, 
have you any claim upon good- 
nature and common sense to which 
we are not accessible, and upon 
which we are not one with you in 
heart and souland body? This was 
no mere electioneering claptrap ; 
it was the honest truth The 
Peases were identified with the 
people in every possible way, and 
feelings of gratitude alone, quite 
apart from any political sentiment, 
would have sufficed to secure 
Henry Pease a seat. From 1832 
down to the present time, except- 
ing the sixteen years’ interval be- 
tween the retirement of Joseph 
Pease and the election of Henry 
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Pease, South Durham has been re- 
presented by some member of this 
distinguished family. As a poli- 
tician he won respect, if not dis- 
tinction. Lord Brougham said of 
him that ‘a more respectable or a 
more useful member, I will venture 
tosay, the House of Commons does 
not possess.’ Like the rest of his 
family, he was a zealous supporter 
of the doctrines of the Peace 
Society ; and it was in the interests 
of peace that, in 1853, in com- 
pany with Joseph Sturge and 
Robert Charlton, he made that 
remarkable journey to Russia, as 
a deputation from the Society of 
Friends, to urge upon the Czar 
Nicholas the duty of sparing 
Europe from the miseries and 
devastation of war. It was a 
bold undertaking on the part of 
three Quaker gentlemen to travel 
to St. Petersburg to confront so 
imperious a monarch as Nicholas, 
and attempt to dissuade him from 
appealing to the force of arms; 
but their simple earnestness touch- 
ed the heart of the Czar: he not 
only received them kindly, but 
assured them that he was ready 
to hold out his hand to his 
enemies in the true Christian 
spirit. This well-meant mission, 
however, failed in its purpose ; 
matters had proceeded too far in 
the direction of hostilities to per- 
mit of any peaceful settlement 
being effected. Hardly had the 
three Quakers passed the Russian 
frontier on their homeward jour- 
ney when the war broke out. 
The temper of the English people 
at that time was opposed to 
any interference in the interests 
of peace, consequently the Peace 
Deputation was regarded in this 
country with no little disfavour. 
It is only when looked at in the 
calmer light of historical distance 
that the efforts of the deputation 
can be appreciated in their true 
significance. Henry Pease and 
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his two friends were little affected 
by the sneers of the unthinking ; 
they had set themselves what 
they considered a high and holy 
duty to perform, and had perform- 
ed it. Ina lecture he delivered 
at Darlington after his return 
home, Henry Pease said ‘he 
could not see anything unreason- 
able or deserving of ridicule in 
the fact of a body of Christians, 
who had been in existence two 
hundred years, and who had 
averaged 20,000 in number—who 
had always cherished the belief 
that liberty could neither be ad- 
vanced nor national disputes 
settled by the use of the sword, 
and who had always endeavoured 
to be good citizens—sending two 
or three of their number to 
endeavour to bring about a pacific 
settlement of the then present diffi- 
culty. Was there anything unrea- 
sonable, he would ask, in their 
endeavouring to serve their coun- 
try by trying to avert the national 
evil that threatened it? In 1867 
Henry Pease formed one of an- 
other Peace Deputation—sent out 
this time under the auspices of 
the Peace Society—whose object 
was to prevail upon Napoleon 
III. to organise a Peace Congress 
in Paris during the period of the 
Exhibition. Like the Emperor 
Nicholas, Napoleon received the 
men of peace kindly, and vouch- 
safed them certain promises on 
which they built their hopes, 
until in the end the proposed 
congress was declined. On the 
death of his brother Joseph, in 
1872, Henry Pease was elected to 
the office of president of the 
Peace Society, and in 1878, when 
an International Peace Congress 
at Paris became an accomplished 
event, he was one of the principal 
English speakers. 

Before the incorporation of 
Darlington, Henry Pease was 
chairman of the Local Board of 



























Health, and was the first mayor 
of the town. He died on the 
30th of May 1881, at his temporary 
residence in London. During his 
long and useful life he had earned 
for himself a high place in the 
esteem of his fellow-countrymen. 
Since the death of Henry Pease, 
the business affairs of the Peases 
have been in the hands of Mr. 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P. for 
South Durham, Mr. Arthur Pease, 
M.P. for Whitby, sons of the late 
Joseph Pease, and Mr. David Dale. 
Mr. Joseph Whitwell Pease 
was born in 1828, and, after being 
privately educated, was introduced 
to that commercial sphere wherein 
he has since, along with his part- 
ners, maintained the eminence of 
the family name. When he 
attained his majority in 1849, 
the Cleveland district was expe- 
riencing its first flush of prosperity, 
and so much of this was due to 
the Peases, and the Peases them- 
selves felt so much gratitude for 
the good fortune that had reward- 
ed their enterprise, that the occa- 
sion was made the most of in the 
way of rejoicings. Mr. Joseph 
Whitwell Pease, indeed, found 
the way paved for him by his 
predecessors; when he entered 
upon business he started from a 
strong vantage-point; but it is 
not too much to say that he has 
not allowed the prestige of the 
name he bears to be dimmed ; he 
has sustained the family reputation 
for integrity, perseverance, fore- 
sight, and success, and, as the 
head of a great industrial firm, has 
worthily borne his part in the 
commercial battle of the last 
quarter ofacentury. At the large 
gathering at the birthday banquet 
given in honour of the attainment 
of his majority, his father asked 
the people ‘to unite with him in 
humble desires—in prayers—that 
his son might fulfil his duties, by 
the help of God, as a true Chris- 
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tian and true patriot; that his 
ear might never be deaf to the 
complaint of the poor or the tale 
of woe ; that he might be willing, 
to the best of his powers, to dis- 
charge his duties in the sight of 
God and of his fellow-creatures ; 
and that he would bring all things 
and lay them upon the altar of 
Him that gave them, remembering 
that they all must look for the 
only lasting inheritance beyond 
the grave.’ That the simple words 
then uttered were not lost upon 
the son for whose benefit they 
were spoken has been over and 
over again manifested by the good 
deeds with which that son’s name 
has been linked since that time. 
In the railway work which en- 
gaged his family’s attention so 
largely in the days of his early 
manhood, Joseph Whitwell Pease 
played a prominent and an honour- 
able part, and in all that he under- 
took displayed a tact and an in- 
telligence which sensibly assisted 
the important undertakings they 
had in hand. When in his thir- 
tieth year he was the principal 
witness heard in support of the 
Stockton and Darlington North 
Riding Lines Bill, a fact which 
says much for the extent of his 
knowledge of railway matters and 
the requirements of the locality. 
When, in 1865, his uncle, Mr. 
Henry Pease, retired from the 
representation of South Durham, 
Joseph Whitwell Pease was elect- 
ed in his stead, being returned at 
the head of the poll. In 1868, in 
1874, and again at the last general 
election, the constituency con- 
tinued him in the representation, 
and during his now somewhat 
lengthy parliamentary career he 
has more than fulfilled the expec- 
tations of his party. He does not 
possess any special gift of elo- 
quence, but he can speak sensibly 
and pointedly on the subjects 
which most enlist his sympathies, 
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and has on many occasions ren- 
dered effective service to move- 
ments of philanthropic purport or 
commercial advancement. He has 
manfully faced the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his position, and 
has commanded the respect of men 
of all parties and creeds. 

Mention must also be made of 
Mr. Edward Pease, the second 
son of Mr. Joseph Pease and 
brother of Mr. Joseph Whitwell 
Pease. This bearer of the name 
of the founder of the family’s 
commercial greatness had the mis- 
fortune to possess a delicate con- 
stitution, which prevented him 
taking his place by the side of 
his brother in the more arduous 
undertakings of the firm. His 
earliest commercial experience was 
obtained at the woollen mills 
belonging to the family, and, 
later on, he took some part in the 
general management of the busi- 
ness of the Pease Brothers; but 
the ‘fever and the fret’ of daily 
toil were too much for his physi- 
cal power, and he passed his days 
in works of charity and goodness, 
winning his place in the hearts of 
the people by the generosity of 
his character and the constant 
solicitude he evinced for the moral 
elevation of the masses. He was 
an ardent admirer of horticulture 
in all its forms, and the Gardeners’ 
Institute at Darlington and the 
model fruit-farms established 
under his guidance at Bewdley 
afford testimony of his practical 
help in such matters. The cause 
of education had a sincere friend 
in him also, he being one of the 
chief promoters and supporters of 
the British and Foreign Training 
College for Female Teachers at 
Darlington, and the Darlington 
Grammar School, of both which 
institutions he was a governor. 
He died at Lucerne in June 1880, 
in his forty-sixth year, and his 
remains were transferred to Dar- 


lington, where he was buried with 
every token of public affection. 

There is still another promi- 
nent member of the Pease family 
to be spoken of,—Mr. Arthur 
Pease, M.P. for Whitby. Mr. 
Arthur Pease is brother to Mr. 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, and a 
few years his junior. He was 
born at Darlington in 1837, and 
is the fourth son of Mr. Joseph 
Pease. He has at all times iden- 
tified himself closely with the 
town of his birth, being a member 
of the chief local bodies and in- 
stitutions, and in many ways 
exerting himself to raise Darling- 
ton in importance and influence. 
Since the date of the town’s in- 
corporation Arthur Pease has 
been a member of the Town Coun- 
cil of the borough, and in 1873 
served the office of mayor with 
distinction. He has since been 
an alderman of the corporate 
body, and as vice-chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of the Dar- 
lington Union, and as governor 
of the Darlington Grammar School, 
his help has been that of an ear- 
nest, high-minded, and zealous co- 
worker. 

It is very remarkable that for 
several generations in succession 
the name of Pease should have 
retained such preéminence in the 
industrial world of the north. 
Contrary to the general experi- 
ence, great commercial ability and 
integrity, combined with a strong 
gift of foresight and an indomit- 
able enterprise, have been here- 
ditary in the Peases, and as the 
country has progressed since the 
dawn of the era of railways, the 
Peases have always been in the 
van. As has previously been 
narrated, the vast enterprises of 
the Pease family have been sepa- 
rated into many interests. In an 
article published in a serial work 
entitled ‘The Kings of British 
Commerce,’ these various under- 























takings are thus referred to: 
‘There are several firms of the 
Peases, each with its own domain, 
but all practically lying in the 
same hands. First of all there is 
the firm of Joseph Pease and 
partners, coal-owners. J. W. 
Pease & Co. deal in ironstone and 
limestone. The banking busi- 
ness is carried on under the style 
of J. & J. W. Pease. The exten- 
sive woollen mills are carried on 
under the style of Henry Pease & 
Co. The head-quarters of these 
firms is in Northgate, Darlington. 
Their two most important under- 
takings are the ironstone mines in 
Cleveland and the coal-mines in 
South Durham. It was not till 
1850 that Messrs. Bolckow & 
Vaughan, who were encouraged 
in the enterprise by the sage coun- 
sels and substantial support of the 
late Joseph Pease, began to supply 
their blast furnaces with ore froin 
the Cleveland hills, and thereby 
laid the foundations of one of the 
most flourishing of modern indus- 
tries. The whole of the gigantic 
edifice of the Cleveland iron trade 
has been reared within the last 
thirty years. Prior to 1850 
“Cleveland bays” were better 
known than “Cleveland pig ;” but 
now that more than two million 
tons of metal are melted from the 
produce of the Cleveland mines in 
a single year, the Cleveland horse 
is completely overshadowed by 
the Cleveland iron. In the de- 
velopment of this important in- 
dustry the Messrs. Pease have at 
all stages taken a leading part. 
The first royalty taken in their 
name was dated in March 1852, 
and from that time to this they 
have stood in the forefront of 
Cleveland mine-owners. The first 
mine which they opened was at 
Hutton, near Guisborough. Its 
total output in 1853— its first 
working year—was 6646 tons. 


The output rapidly increased. In 
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1857 no less than 314,789 tons 
were brought tobank. After this 
the production gradually fell off, 
and the mine was closed in 1866. 
Long before that time, however, 
the operations of the firm in Cleve- 
land had assumed imposing dimen- 
sions. In 1857, when the Hutton 
mine was at its best, the Messrs. 
Pease acquired the Upleatham 
mines from the Derwent Iron 
Company. In that year their 
output was 58,000 tons. Under 
the vigorous management of the 
Messrs. Pease the output was 
multiplied tenfold in a dozen 
years. So rich is the seam, and 
so extensive the royalty leased at 
Upleatham, that 20,000 tons per 
week may be taken from the work- 
ings for thirty years before the 
mine is exhausted. The royalty 
covers 6000 acres, and the mines 
are said to be the largest in the 
kingdom. Near to Upleatham 
were the Hobhill mines, opened 
in 1864, which for several years 
yielded 1000 tons of ironstone 
per day. The most extensive 
mines worked by the Messrs. 
Pease after those at Upleatham 
are situate at Skinningrove, so 
close to the sea-shore that a sea- 
wall 160 yards long had to be 
constructed to prevent the waves 
at high-tide encroaching upon the 
village. The royalties extend 
over 5000 acres, and the output 
exceeds 5000 tons per day. The 
other mines belonging to the firm 
in Cleveland are Craggs Hall, 
Lingdale, and Tocketts. The 
total output of the ironstone 
mines of the Peases in 1873 was 
1,281,324 tons of iron. 2350 
men and boys were employed in 
these mines three years ago, earn- 
ing annually 180,000/. in wages.’ 

Contemporaneously with these 
great openings up of minerals and 
the bringing to the locality of 
many thousand workpeople, vil- 
lages and towns had to be built; 
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and Messrs. Pease at New Marske, 
Skinningrove, Skelton, and other 
places erected hundreds of com- 
fortable cottages, laid out streets, 
and put up buildings of public 
utility commensurate with the 
demands. Seventy-five miles of 
tramway were in use in connection 
with the Skinningrove, Hobhill, 
and Upleatham mines ; and in the 
same mines two hundred tons of 
gunpowder were used yearly for 
blasting purposes. 

Then there are the coal-mines 
held by the Peases. We have 
already mentioned the coal enter- 
prises entered upon by the late 
Joseph Pease, and marked the 
impetus which he gave to the 
development of the South Durham 
coal industries. At the present 
time Messrs. Pease own and work 
the following collieries: the Ade- 
laide and St. Helens collieries, 
near Bishop Auckland ; the Tin- 
dale, Sunnyside, Pease’s West, 
Bowden Close, Stanley, Wooley, 
and Brandon collieries, near 
Crook; the Esh and Water- 
houses collieries, near Durham ; 
and the Windlestone colliery, 
near Ferryhill. The total yield 
of these numerous mines is not 
less than 1,350,000 tons per 
annum, about thirty per cent of 
which is used for conversion into 
coke for smelting purposes, the 
remainder being used for trade and 
domestic requirements, The au- 
thority previously quoted says: 
‘The late Mr. Joseph Pease was 
one of the first to recognise the 
importance of coke to the iron 
trade. He built coke ovens on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented in 
the north. He was thus enabled 
to reap the advantages of the 
enormous demand occasioned by 
the rapid development of the iron 
districts of Cleveland and Barrow. 
The Messrs. Pease have always 
been amongst the first coke-burners 
in the north. They are now turn- 


ing out over 625,000 tons of coke 
per annum out of more than 2000 
ovens. In connection with the 
collieries and coke ovens are the 
fire-brick works at Pease’s West, 
which give employment to a large 
number of men. Altogether at 
collieries, coke ovens, and fire- 
brick works, they employ 4000 
men and boys, and pay 275,000I. 
@ year in wages alone.’ 

The business in which the ear- 
lier Peases made wealth—the 
woollen manufacture—has been 
continued, in spite of the many 
other departments of industry 
which the various members of the 
family have taken up from time 
to time, and has been worked 
with steady success, if not with 
an extension of operations propor- 
tionate to the progress the Peases 
have made in the iron and coal 
trades. There are, for all that, 
three mills in Darlington still 
belonging to the firm of Henry 
Pease & Co., and over seven hun- 
dred people are employed at them. 
Mr. Henry Fell Pease, son of Mr. 
Henry Pease, is the managing 
partner, and connected with him 
in the business are his cousins, 
Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., and Mr. 
Arthur Pease, M.P. 

At Frosterley and Broadwood, 
in Weardale, the Peases have ex- 
tensive limestone quarries, pro- 
ducing 300,000 tons ofthe mineral 
per annum. And at Darlington 
the banking business founded by 
Mr. Joseph Pease in the early 
railway days, when he acted as 
treasurer to the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company, 
has been kept on, although no 
attempt has been made to extend 
the operations of the bank beyond 
assuming a sort of treasurership 
for a number of firms in the dis- 
trict. 

In the industrial history of the 
century the Peases have a fore- 
most position. 























MY EMPTY HOLSTER. 


A Prairie Adventure. 





* Buenos noches, amigo, cried the 
station-master of Frayle Muerto, 
bidding me ‘good-night,’ as I 
mounted my impatient horse, to 
set out for my lonely ‘rancho,’ 
some leagues distant over the wild 
prairie-land. 

* Frayle Muerto,’ or, in English, 
the Dead Monk, was a small vil- 
lage at that time, and had just 
been honoured by the erection of 
a railway-station, containing a 
substantial refreshment-bar ; it 
being the midway stopping-place 
on the new line of railway then 
recently completed between thé 
towns of Rosario and Cordova, 
situated in the Argentine Repub- 
lic of South America. My friend 
Mr. T. had been appointed 
station-master there, and feeling 
very lonely in his comparatively 
isolated condition—there was only 
one train daily—he was delighted 
to receive a visit from a fellow- 
countryman. His neighbours, 
very few in number, wers mostly 
natives of these parts. They are 
a rough half-civilised lot, having 
more Indian than Spanish blood 
in their veins, and all the vices 
of both races in their hearts. 
In their manners and customs 
they are, to put it exceedingly 
mildly, unrefined, and the lan- 
guage they use is what might be 
called ‘vulgar Spanish.’ The 
manager at that solitary railway- 
station did not, naturally, consider 
these natives to be very congenial 
or desirable companions. Mr. T. 
was loth to let me take my 
departure, although it was high 
time to do so, as we had sat in his 





little station-box chatting about 
old England till nearly midnight. 

The moon was shining clear and 
full as I set off on my homeward 
journey ; but my horse required 
neither light nor path, as it start- 
ed at full gallop over the desolate 
prairie, knowing instinctively the 
shortest route to my ‘estancia’ or 
farm. As we crossed over the 
long unbroken line of rails, gleam- 
ing in the moonlight as they 
stretched without curve or incline 
far away into the distance, we 
passed under the single line of 
telegraph, causing me to remem- 
ber a good laugh Mr. T. and I 
had that evening over the re- 
marks of two natives upon that 
scientific means of communication. 
Neither of the two worthies had 
ever heard of such a thing as a 
telegraph, much less had they 
seen anything of the kind. The 
nearest approach to any such con- 
trivance within their limited 
knowledge were a few wire 
fences some enterprising foreign- 
ers had put up round their fields. 
Riding close to the railway, the 
couple of natives gazed in digni- 
fied amazement at the wire stretch- 
ed high on the telegraph-poles ; 
then shaking their wise heads, one 
of the philosophers addressed his 
companion, as they rode solemnly 
underneath the telegraph, saying : 
‘What incomprehensible idiots 
these railway-making English 
must. be, to erect a wire fence 
only on one side of their railway, 
and that at such a height that a 
man can ride under it on horse 
back ‘ Why,’ replied the other 
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Solomon, ‘ their ignorance is only 
equalled by their courtesy, as we 
can not only ride under the fence, 
but it is raised to such an altitude 
that we need not even inconveni- 
ence ourselves by stooping while 
passing underneath 

The natives of these parts, or 
‘ paisanos’ as they call each other, 
are not only very ignorant, but 
they cannot conceive strangers, or 
rather foreigners, to be any wiser 
than themselves; and it was a 
countryman of the two wire-fence 
individuals who, having just been 
engaged by my friend the station- 
master at Frayle Muerto, inaugu- 
rated his intelligent services by 
attempting to stop a loaded truck, 
that was being slowly shunted on 
to a siding, by placing one of his 
feet before the advancing wheel, 
thereby causing him to retain 
possession for the future of only 
one foot, which, it need scarcely 
be stated, he never used for a 
similar purpose. 

My horse was far too impatient 
to go round about the several 
colonies of ‘ biscacho’ holes we en- 
countered on our short cut across 
camp, but bounded over them, 
taking many a leap that would 
have gratified the highest vault- 
ing ambition of any horse-fancier. 
These biscachos are like our home 
rabbits, only they are a little 
larger and much more fierce. 
Their warrens are very similar, 
however. They are most destruc- 
tive to vegetation and impudently 
tame. Hobbling off to the mouth 
of their holes on the approach of 
any one, they will turn round and 
stare him out of countenance, ut- 
tering a most tantalisingly mock- 
ing cry, which has such an incon- 
gruous sound, that any attempt to 
spell it on paper would be simply 
absurd. In fact, I only met with 
one man who could give anything 
like a correct imitation of their 
cry, and when doing so, his jaws 


were worked into such fearful 
shapes, that I used to wonder if 
they ever could assume their nor- 
mal condition again. These war- 
rens are generally guarded by lit- 
tle owls, who, ever on the watch, 
give timely signal by their weird 
cry to the biscachos should any 
stranger appear. The owls, al- 
though very small, are not defi- 
cient in courage, as I found out 
once when passing one at its usual 
post of sentry. Being amused 
at its supreme gravity, I tried in 
various ways to cause it to relax its 
seriousness a little, when to my as- 
tonishment the bird flew after me, 
and made such vigorous attempts 
to get at my head, that 1 was.ob- 
liged to beat it off with my riding- 
whip. This was the only instance 
I ever met with, however, of an 
owl losing its centre of gravity, 
although occasionally I did not 
resist attempting to provoke their 
serene composure. 

Part of my way home lay along 
a track used by caravans of bul- 
lock wagons on their journeys to 
and from Rosario; and it was 
while on this road that I met with 
an obstacle, or rather two obsta- 
cles, which nearly prevented my 
reaching home that night, or per- 
haps any other night, for that 
matter. My horse, suddenly 
pricking up his ears, caused me 
to look ahead ; and well in front 
I perceived two horsemen, pro- 
ceeding in the same direction as 
I was, but at a much slower pace. 
It did not take my horse long to 
get close up to them, and I then 
saw that they were ‘ gauchus,’ 
or wild natives, having no home 
or calling, but moving about 
from one district to another, rob- 
bing what they could, alike care- 
less of life and property, and 
having a special aversion to 
foreigners, or ‘ gringos,’ as they 
called them, an expression mean- 
ing both insult and contempt. 

















That I was a gringo they would 
soon discover by my European 
costume ; and that they would not 
only resent my being such, but 
make an attempt to deprive me 
of any valuables the said costume 
might contain, was pretty certain, 
even if they did not proceed to 
further extremities, which was 
not at all improbable, as they 
thought no more of murdering 
any one to obtain what they 
wanted, than a good housewife 
would think of ‘squashing’ a 
cockroach to insure a clean pan- 
try. In fact, I have dined with 
gauchos who openly boasted of 
having killed from half a dozen 
to twelve men, and were accorded 
special respect from their less for- 
tunate comrades, who, perhaps, 
could only boast of two or three 
little affairs of a like calibre. I 
was not going to turn out of my 


way unless compelled to do so, 


for both myself and my horse 
were impatient to get home; so 
I rode on, and as I passed bade 
them good-night after the Spanish 
fashion. They, instead of salut- 
ing me, as all good natives would 
have done, spurred their horses 
after mine, and demanded to 
know where I was going. The 
only reply they got from me was 
a question (I am a Scotchman). 
I asked them where they were 
going. ‘Por alla,’ was the re- 
sponse from one of them, which, 
meaning ‘ over yonder,’ was some- 
what vague. I now got a good 
view of the fellows, and they 
certainly were not beauties. They 
were, without doubt, very tall and 
well built ; but the ill-looking and 
vicious expression of their counte- 
nances would have made the for- 
tune of any villain in modern melo- 
drama. The sombreros, though 
broad-brimmed, did not hide the 
coarse matted hair that hung down 
over their temples; while the 
shaggy eyebrows, thick whiskers, 
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and heavy beard did their best to 
conceal the ingrained dirt on their 
swarthy faces, which, I suppose, 
were never washed unless, it 
might be, by some passing show- 
ers. The costumes they wore 
were in keeping with their appear- 
ance. Over the large Spanish 
hats were gaudily coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, which, being tied under 
the chin in fanciful loop-knots, 
formed the triple purpose of sun- 
shade, ribbons, and necktie. 
Ponchos, or cloaks, hung loosely 
over their broad shoulders; and 
immense top-boots reaching above 
the knee, impressed on the bright 
leather with strange green-coloured 
devices, carried on the heels 
conspicuous spurs, with rowels of 
great size and cruel shape. Be- 
sides the well-known ‘ lasso’ each 
gaucho had the ‘bolas’ ready to 
hand. This latter weapon con- 
sists of three pieces of strong un- 
tanned hide fastened together, 
each about a yard in length, and 
having attached to them large 
wooden or leaden balls, which 
prove very effective if used skil- 
fully. The natives, when chasing 
wild horses and cattle, use these 
bolas by swinging them round 
and round, then letting them go 
straight for the legs of the animal 
they are after. The balls, by 
their weight, twist the thongs 
round the legs of the galloping 
beast, causing it to come to the 
ground, generally head over 
heels. These balls are also fre- 
quently used by the gauchos to 
trip up the horse of any rider 
they may wish to catch, some- 
times throwing them at the horse- 
man himself; whom, if they hit, 
they are sure to stun, and some- 
times kill outright, should the 
heavy balls come in contact with 
any vulnerable part. 

I saw both gauchos were get- 
ting their bolas ready for ac- 
tion ; but still they appeared to 
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be unwilling to proceed to ex- 
tremes, perhaps hoping that I 
would quietly surrender, which, 
however, I had no intention of 
doing. My horse, whether aware 
of any danger or not, was cer- 
tainly becoming almost unman- 
ageable in its impatience at the 
restraint I was putting on the 
pace, as I was not willing the 
men should imagine I intended 
bolting from them. The clear 
moonlight shone on the brightly 
polished steel handles of their 
large knives, which the gauchos 
had in short sheaths attached to 
broad belts they wore round the 
waist. In lieu of buttons, coins 
of various descriptions are utilised 
as fastenings for these belts; the 
coins being of all dates, and 
sometimes of considerable worth, 
their owners taking considerably 
greater interest in the relative 
value of such buttons than they 
have in any other portion of their 
apparel, unless it be their spurs 
and bridle-bits, of which articles 
they are inordinately fond. 

The two gauchos were, by this 
time, riding only a few yards be- 
hind me and asking me several 
questions, the exact text of which I 
cannot nowremember ; but the pur- 
port wasasto why I should go about 
at night alone and unarmed, and 
—as they would surmise—with 
articles of value about me. No 
wiser were they by such replies 
as I chose to give them, and they 
soon ceased questioning me, com- 
mencing to speak in undertones 
together, apparently consulting as 
to what they should do. My 
great object then was, while tak- 
ing care to keep a few yards of 
distance between us, still not to 
let the gauchos think I suspected 
them of having any designs of 
attack upon me. 

After proceeding for some time 
in this uncomfortable mode of 
progression, I came to the spot 
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“that way as well, 





where my quickest way home was 
by a small sheep -track, which 
here led over the camp at right 
angles to the road on which we 
were travelling. Not sorry to 
leave my two companions, I now 
bade them farewell, remarking at 
the same time that this was my 
road ; and giving the horse full 
rein, it galloped off along the 
sheep-track. The gauchos, how- 
ever, heedless of the good old 
adage that ‘two’s good company, 
but three’s none,’ insisted upon 
keeping up the ‘triple alliance’ by 
hurrying after me, shouting out 
that their road fortunately (?) lay 
I knew this 
statement was untrue, as the track 
led ‘nowhere,’ losing itself in the 
prairie not far from my estancia. 
However, it would have been use- 
less to get up an argument with 
them about the matter at that 
time and place, while it would be 
equally futile to try and convince 
them of the culpability of saying 
a thing which ‘ was not.’ But I 
remember well crying out to them 
that I could travel on alone 
nicely. 

The two horsemen came after 
me, however, in full gallop; but 
it so happened that my horse was 
in ‘ fuller’ gallop, if the term may 
be used ; for the animal had taken 
the bit between his teeth, and 
consequently could suit the pace 
to his own mind, and he did so 
with a vengeance: the speed was 
terrific. Although sorry to think 
of how the gauchos would con- 
clude they had frightened me 
into running away, | did not put 
myself much about while in the 
open camp, being quite confident 
my horse’s speed would equal, if 
not exceed, that of my pursuers ; 
but what soon began to give me 
great uneasiness was the fact of 
our having to pass right through 
a wood, which now was not far 
off. To be carried through a small 























forest on the back of a horse 
whose sole ambition for the time 
being was to exceed the speed of 
forked lightning, and not leave dif- 
ferent parts of my body on various 
out-stretching branches, seemed 
to be an utter impossibility. Of 
course the gauchos would then, 
besides my personal effects, have 
my body to share between them : 
a leg to you and an arm to me, 
and so on; but I never had the 
least ambition to undergo the 
process known as amputation, 
more especially in such a whole- 
sale fashion. All sorts of plans 
I tried to pull up my horse. 
Standing, for instance, in the 
stirrups, and getting one end of 
the bridle round me, I lay back 
as far as possible, thus making a 
lever of my body, and drawing 
the horse’s head right against my 
knee. This mode of. procedure 


on my part made little difference ° 


in the mode of procedure on the 
horse’s part, only causing it to 
deviate slightly from the straight 
course, while it gave the gauchos 
a considerable gain on me. 

There was no help for it ; into 
the wood we must go. I made 
myself as small as I possibly could, 
wondering how much less I should 
be when we got out on the other 
side. Although by this time I 
had made my horse take a con- 
siderable détour, I could not com- 
pel him to avoid the trees ; and 
as my steed dived in amongst 
them, I took the strain off the 
bridle, giving him a better chance 
to steer clear of such treacherous 
branches as did for Absalom of 
old. I think my horse had been 
rendered giddy by running so far 
with his head looking behind him, 
as his course for a while was very 
unsteady, thus making it much 
worse for his hapless rider, who 
never knew on which side of a 
tree he would be hurled past. 
Yes, the position was very excit- 
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ing, but intensely uncomfortable, 
and the marvellous twists I was 
obliged to give my body in try- 
ing to avoid hosts of protruding 
branches from different directions 
at the same moment, and still re- 
tain my mounted position, would 
have astounded any boneless 
acrobat. One instant a low- 
lying branch would cause me to 
flatten myself pancake fashion all 
over the horse’s back, and the 
next my body would be stretch- 
ed at extreme right angles from 
the saddle to avoid an immense 
limb of a stout tree on my left. 
‘The speed was so great, and the 
turns so sharp and unexpected, 
that I knew it would only con- 
fuse my steed should I attempt to 
guide it, and I let the bridle hang 
loose over its neck. 

So on we flew in a manner jerky 
enough to have suggested to any 
observant navigator the impres- 
sion that my horse and I were at- 
tempting to arrive at every point 
of the compass at one and the 
same time. I soon got so giddy 
and confused that I found myself 
obliged eventually to crouch down 
in the saddle, trusting to luck and 
the branches obligingly growing 
high enough to allow of a free 
passage underneath. As we pass- 
ed out of the wood at last into 
the open camp again, I com- 
menced cautiously instituting a 
search as to how much of myself 
was wanting; and I was greatly 
relieved to find that, while several 
rather necessary parts of my gar- 
ments had been left behind, my 
body was still intact. Evidently 
a little depressed by the innumer- 
able forms of the letter S he had 
made during his short but pain- 
fully circuitous route through the 
wood, my horse quieted down 
considerably ; and allowing me to 
get the bit properly adjusted, set 
off at a respectable canter. 

I could not see any signs of my 
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late pursuers, and was greatly 
annoyed thereby, being naturally 
anxious to explain that it was 
my horse, and not myself, who 
had run away from them. §Sure- 
ly, I thought, they would never 
be so mean as to have remained 
behind in the wood, disputing 
over such insignificant parts of 
clothing as had marked the course 
of my wild career? One piece of 
coat-tail and a few miscellaneous 
shreds from various portions of 
my wearing apparel would be com- 
paratively useless to them. And 
then there was the time they were 
losing. My conjectures were 
soon arrested by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the two gauchos, who 
came riding round some outlying 
trees not a hundred yards off. 
They had taken a straight run 
through the wood, while my horse 
had been serpentining about it, 
thus overtaking me easily. I 
could see the gauchos now meant 
mischief. Although they did not 
evidently wish to come to close 
quarters, they had the bolas un- 
strapped. These weapons are 
more effective when thrown from 
a little distance, as they thus gain 
a good impetus. I would have 
taken out my revolver now and 
fired, giving my two enemies a 
few chambers each if necessary ; 
but unfortunately I had left that 
useful little instrument of warfare 
at home, and my only weapon of 
defence was a small penknife. 
There was yet time to gallop off 
away over the wide camp-land. 
I had occasion once or twice be- 
fore to put this same horse which 
I now rode to the test of speed 
and endurance, and the faithful 
animal had proved himself well 
worthy of my confidence. I was 
determined, however, that running 
away should be my last resource ; 
80, facing the gauchos, Icried aloud 
in their own language to them to 
get out of my path and let me 
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pass by. Their only reply was a 
demand that I would immediately 
dismount and let my horse loose. 
They appeared to be so confident 
of my compliance with this modest 
request that they reined their 
steeds closer to me, thus showing 
they already surmised my want 
of firearms, of which, by the way, 
they have a great dread. I won- 
der now I felt so cool at the mo- 
ment, when the gauchos, enraged 
at my paying no heed to their 
orders, advanced nearer, swinging 
the bolas, which the next instant 
they might let fly at me. It was 
hopeless attempting toescape now 
their lassos and bolas would soon 
have put an end to my flight. 
While doing all I could to nerve 
myself against a strong despair 
that was crushing down upon me 
in this great emergency, I sud- 
denly hit upon a likely means of 
rescue, which I at once put in 
execution. Although I had for- 
gotten to bring my revolver, its 
holster was as usual suspended to 
my waist-belt. Being well aware 
of the horror and fear gauchos 
have of any firearms, I now stood 
up in my stirrups, and raising my 
coat with one hand, placed the 
other to my empty holster, and 
cried to the advancing highway- 
men, ‘Another whirl of your 
bolas or another inch nearer, and 
I shall fire!’ The moon’s rays 
fell clear upon my revolver sheath ; 
the gauchos stopped suddenly, 
looked at each other, and then 
without a word turned round and 
fled from me, lying over their 
horses’ necks as they did so, doubt- 
less expecting a few bullets to be 
sent after them. 

My horse and I jogged quietly 
home; and as I was retiring to 
rest I could not help smiling when 
I looked at my revolver, snugly 
lying under my bed-pillow, where 
I had unthinkingly left it that 
morning. 




















THE PARIS OBSERVATORY. 


——— 


It has been well observed by Ca- 
mille Flammarion that we do not 
sufficiently appreciate the modest 
combination of mineral substances 
which renders us daily and hourly 
service under the name of Glass, 
but which is nevertheless more 
precious than gold or jewels, and 
whose importance in the history 
of humanity can with difficulty be 
too highly estimated. In northern 
climates, it is glass alone which. 
enables us to obtain shelter from 
inclement seasons and at the same 
time to enjoy the light of day, the 
warmth of the sun, and the sight. 
of external events and objects. 
Glass first rendered experimental 
physics possible; examples, the 
barometerand thermometer. What 
horticulture owes to its aid is out- 
side the scope of the present paper. 
Without it, neither the microscope 
nor the telescope would have re- 
vealed to us the secrets of invisible 
smallness and unimaginable dis- 
tance. It is hardly too much to 
say that the discoverer of this pure 
and limpid substance, the result 
of melted and vitrified sand, has 
conferred more benefits on the hu- 
man race than all the ‘ conquering 
heroes’ of the earth put together, 
from Alexander to the very last 
name on the long list of homicidal 
and victorious monarchs. And 
while we now speak of its useful- 
ness, all allusion to its indispensa- 
bility as an article of artistic lux- 
ury and embe]lishment is omitted. 

It seems strange that optical in- 
struments were not invented ages 
ago. For glass was not unknown 
to remote antiquity. The Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, 





and perhaps some other ancient 
peoples, possessed it; several of 
its optical properties had been re- 
marked; and yet neither the tele- 
scope, nor the microscope, nor mag- 
nifying lenses, nor even spectacles, 
had been hit upon. For observ- 
ing distant objects, all that the an- 
cients employed were empty tubes, 
called dioptre, things to look 
through—as we often use the hol- 
low of our hands—which had their 
utility, by excluding intrusive rays 
from objects close at hand. 

It may here be noted that, in 
English, the word ‘telescope’ is 
applied both to instruments con- 
structed with glass lenses only and 
to those in whose composition 
metallic mirrors enter. In French, 
the former are called lunettes d’ap- 
proche, luneties astronomiques, 
while the latter only are implied 
by telescope. Lunette is shorter 
than ‘ refracting telescope,’ and 
telescope than ‘reflecting tele- 
scope. The distinction, though 
not familiar at home and not like- 
ly to be adopted, should neverthe- 
less be borne in mind during a 
visit to a French observatory. 

The Paris Observatory differs 
from most other like establish- 
ments by being situated within 
the present bounds of the metro- 
polis. When first founded, by 
Colbert in 1667, it was much 
more isolated than it now is. 
True, our own Greenwich may 
one day be completely absorbed 
in London, but it will always be 
protected by the Park. Fortu- 
nately the Paris Observatory has 
not suffered from the encroach- 
ment of buildings on its vicinity 
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nearly so much as one might ex- 
pect. Its foundations were laid 
with a view to complete stability. 
Moreover, all observatories do 
their work at night, when the 
passage of heavy vehicles, which 
might possibly cause the instru- 
ments to tremble, happens rarely, 
or not at all. Even by day, the 
macadamised road is less commu- 
nicative of tremulousness than 
when composed of paving-stones. 
Besides which, for further secu- 
rity, the city of Paris has ceded 
to the State, for the isolation and 
enlargement of the Observatory, 
a large piece of open ground con- 
taining about nine thousand 
métres, lying at the angle made 
by the Boulevard Arago with the 
Boulevard Saint-Jacques, which 
the Direction had long endeavour- 
ed to possess, not only on account 
of its position to the south greatly 
favouring observations, but still 
more for the space afforded for the 
installation of new instruments. 
It was also important to prevent 
this piece of land from being sold 
piecemeal to individuals who might 
build on it factories, workshops, 
or dwellings, emitting smoke or 
dust, or causing trepidation of the 
soil, incompatible with the rigor- 
ous precision indispensable to de- 
licate astronomical work. 

One object was to erect on this 
ground a tower between sixty and 
seventy feet high, for the recep- 
tion of a large refracting telescope 
some fifty feet long, besides the 
establishment of a special pavilion 
to shelter a very powerful equa- 
torial, presented by M. Raphael 
Bischoffsheim, the banker, a most 
munificent benefactor to science. 
Besides his liberal gifts to the Ob- 
servatory—and he makes light of 
an instrument costing a thousand 
pounds—it was lately announced 
that he had offered to erect and 
present to the State an observatory 
near Nice, whose sky is much more 
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favourable than that of the north 
to astronomical discovery. His 
advisers in its construction were 
to be M. Loewy, of the Bureau 
des Longitudes, and M. Garnier, 
architect of the Paris Opera, with 
an estimated outlay of sixty thou- 
sand pounds. 

The Cercle de Fortin, which 
long rendered excellent service, 
and was dismounted in 1862 to 
make room for the great meridian 
circle, was also to be remounted 
on this spot, as well as the in- 
struments more specially destined 
to the Ecole Supérieure of prac- 
tical astronomy. This school is 
intended to form a staff of obser- 
vers, who, as is well known, from 
an unfortunate cause which we 
shall venture to indicate, were in- 
sufficient for the requirements of 
science. And not only this, but 
the Director of the Observatory 
included amongst the objects of 
the grant the laying out of a gar- 
den, which should be open not 
only to privileged visitors, but 
also to the general public. This 
is but one of many proofs of the 
liberal spirit which Admiral Mou- 
chez brings to the administration 
of the Paris Observatory. 

A great change, outsiders should 
be informed, has come over the 
efficiency of the Observatory since 
its present Director has taken the 
place of his predecessor. In order 
that a national establishment of 
this importance should answer the 
purposes for which it was founded 
and continues to be maintained, 
it is not so much needful that its 
head should be an eminent savant 
and a brilliant discoverer, while 
all the rest of the personnel around 
him are mediocrities or nullities, 
as that the whole staff should 
work well together, and comprise 
as many superior persons as can 
be brought to codperate in the 
general work. This is what Ad- 
miral Mouchez has striven to 

















effect ever since he took posses- 
sion of his office ; and although it 
is a work of time, he has already 
made a great advance towards the 
object in view. De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum is all very well to a 
certain extent, but where an 
example has been set which is 
desirable to avoid the rule may be 
met and counterbalanced with the 
maxim, ‘ By others’ faults wise 
men correct their own.’ Now, 
without incurring the imputation 
of any malevolent desire to calum- 
niate departed genius (for Lever- 
rier’s ability amounted to genius), 
Wwe may mention, as a matter of 
notoriety, that his singular tem- 
perament rendered life unbear- 
able, unless he could exist as the 
one important figure in the midst 
of ciphers, by creating an empty 
zone around him, in the centre of 
which he stood alone and con- 
spicuous. It is only to this weak- 
ness that we are able to attribute 
his dismissing, in the course of 
twenty years, some one hundred 
and twenty assistant astrono- 
mers, instead of attracting, to for- 
ward his work, the ablest assis- 
tants he could persuade to aid 
him in whatever problems he 
might be investigating. Unfor- 
tunately he could only be satis- 
fied with power after he had made 
a solitude around him. Nothing 
was well done unless he did it 
himself. Consequently it was he 
who must do everything, and no- 
body else might do anything of 
importance. The reigning astro- 
nomer was all in all; the result 
being, possibly without his in- 
tending orsuspecting it, that astro- 
nomy itself was a secondary affair. 

This is a minor instance of the 
unhappy temper which guided the 
then dominant authority: On the 
topmost roof of the Observatory 
—an inclined plane of solid stone 
with step-like inequalities—there 
was a glazed gallery with a level 
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boarded floor, allowing the pass- 
age of the assistants from one 
point of observation to another, 
under safe shelter from snow, fog, 
and other atmospheric inclemen- 
cies. It also secured a firm footing 
clear of half-melted hail or slip- 
pery ice. Nevertheless, because 
it was not he who had caused 
it to be made, Leverrier abolished 
nearly the whole of that com- 
fortable gallery, leaving observers 
and calculators to craw] about the 
unsheltered roof of that lofty 
building, eighty-five feet above 
the ground, as best they might. 

It was only a natural and in- 
evitable consequence that he thus 
gradually became a general with- 
out an army; or, with greater 
aptness, it may be stated that he 
reduced the Observatory to the 
condition ofa ship without a crew. 
There were its solid untrembling 
walls, its noble instruments, but 
nobody to use them. 

Admiral Mouchez, who loves 
astronomy for its own sake, and 
not as a means of exercising 
supremacy over a staff of subor- 
dinates, immediately set to work 
to fill up those deplorable vacan- 
cies as speedily as he could. On 
the 3lst of October 1879, places 
of éléves astronomes were created 
by Ministerial decree, and candi- 
dates were invited to present 
themselves at the secretary's office 
at the Observatory, to furnish the 
information required to secure ad- 
mission. The needful qualifications 
were to be licentiates in mathe- 
matics and physical science, or to 
have passed through either the 
Polytechnic or the Normal School. 
The salary offered, 1800 francs a 
year. Long before the date when 
this appears in print it is probable 
that he will have been surrounded 
by a sufficient and able working 
staff; but it is needless to remark 
that competent assistant astrono- 
mers are not recruited quite so 
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readily as ordinary practised book- 
keeping clerks. 

With two years’ well-organised 
training it is thought possible to 
produce a number of thoroughly 
qualified astronomers, who will 
be capable of utilising the mag- 
nificent material so long lying 
useless, and who may be expected 
to do good work. ‘The first year 
has to be chiefly devoted to the 
theoretical and practical study of 
the meridian service (the funda- 
mental basis of astronomy of ob- 
servation) and the use of portable 
instruments, comprising those 
with reflection ; for each astro- 
nomer in an observatory should 
be able to teach the use of the 
various instruments required by 
travellers, so many of whom now 
apply for such instruction before 
leaving. The second year has to 
be occupied with the services of 
equatorials and physical astro- 
nomy. The first half-year has to 
be spent in lectures, studies, and 
exercises, and in the second half 
the students go through the regu- 
lar service of observations along 
with officials. The efficiency of 
the teaching is guaranteed by such 
names as Loewy, Mouchez, Tisse- 
raud, and others. But from this 
one thing at least is clear, namely, 
that assistant astronomers are not 
always to be had for the asking, 
after they have been sent away, 
dispersed, and have found else- 
where some permanent and plea- 
santer settlement. 

In Leverrier’s excuse it has been 
pleaded that he had an ailing 
stomach which caused him much 
suffering; that his irritability 
and impatience of rivalry were 
bodily, rather than mental, in- 
firmities. It might be so; and 
we, weak creatures that the best 
of us are, should not be too hard 
on his imperfections. We are all 
of us what we are, and nobody 
can say into what abysses of un- 
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bearable ill-temper he may not fall 
himself, Still, it would have 
been better if the great astronomer 
could have been pensioned off by 
the French Government to work 
alone at home—where he would 
have rendered equal service to 
science, supposing that he would 
have consented to abdicate his 
position as Director—instead of 
permitting him to make the Ob- 
servatory for years a desert, rich 
in material, but poor in intellect, 
save one overbearing, haughty, 
and jealous spirit. One astronomer 
does not constitute an observatory, 
any more than one singer makes 
an opera. ‘With my wife,’ said 
Catalani’s husband, ‘and half a 
dozen puppets, you will have a 
brilliant season and crowded 
houses.’ The plan might have 
succeeded—though it did not—at 
the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market ; but it was sure to fail 
with the music of the spheres, 
when celestial stars have to be 
dealt with, not by hundreds, nor 
thousands, but by millions. 
Althongh the Observatory is 
connected with the Luxembourg 
Palace by continuous lines of 
houses and an avenue planted 
with trees which takes successive- 
ly the names of each, you find on 
reaching it that the air has ac- 
quired a certain suburban light- 
ness and transparency. You have 
before you a building which for 
strength, size, and solidity might 
almost be taken for a fortress. 
And, in reality, it has stood a 
siege. In the Franco-German 
war, the Prussians did damage to 
its cupolas which cost twenty 
thousand francs to mend. It 
may be said that they need not, 
in their attack on the city, have 
made a target of the Observatory 
—as well as that they might have 
spared the Jardin des Plantes’ 
hothouses—but we must remem- 
ber that sieges, like revolutions, 











are not made with sprinklings of 
pure rose- water. 

All of stone from top to bottom 
—neither wood nor iron being 
used in its construction—the Ob- 
servatory stands before you in 
simple severity. Of course, for 
France, it is the geographical and 
astronomical centre of the world. 
Its four fronts face the four car- 
dinal points. The line of its 
southern front is accepted as the 
latitude of Paris. The longitude, 
east and west, is reckoned from a 
meridian-line traced on the floor 
of a room on the second story. 
The direction of this meridian to- 
wards the north was extended and 
marked by an obelisk at Mont- 
martre, distant nearly three and a 
half English miles from the Ob- 
servatory. 

In a star-gazing establishment 
it might be supposed that all the 
interest would be concentrated 
aloft. Not so here ; the very cel- 
lars are interesting, if only for the 
sake of the foundations. But 
who would guess that a cellar 
was the best place (on account 
of its constant temperature) for 
a model clock, which goes admir- 
ably, notwithstanding that it re- 
quires winding up only once in 
two years? From the vestibule 
on the ground-floor a massive 
stone staircase on the right con- 
ducts you to a room, vaulted and 
paved, containing the famous me- 
ridian-line, and now devoted to 
the functions of a museum, ex- 
hibiting principally astronomical 
objects. 

The old instruments are par- 
ticularly curious, because they 
mark the progress of knowledge 
as it came to be acquired little by 
little. Without eyes we cannot 
see ; without instruments we can- 
not observe; and the improve- 
ments made in each instrument 
are an index of what it has been 
able to discover from time to time. 
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We may here note the evolution 
of scientific appliances in rude 
refracting telescopes, huge ther- 
mometers, hollow lenses to be 
filled with water, besides elec- 
trical machines, compasses, and 
apparatus for measuring the 
dilatation of solids. Some of 
these relics even surprise us by 
the most unexpected revelations. 
For instance, on the _terres- 
trial sphere of Gerard Mercator, 
dated 1541, may be seen figured 
a certain number of the great 
lakes of Central Africa, which 
were already known and their 
position well indicated in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
This sphere, together with a 
celestial sphere by the same geo- 
grapher, were recently discovered 
at the Brussels library through a 
folio pamphlet bought in 1868. 

The Astronomical Museum 
having obtained the approbation 
of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, it was only a natural conse- 
quence that it should contain the 
portraits of illustrious persons 
connected with the Observatory 
from the time of its foundation. 
Two of these, the first and the last— 
Louis XIV. and Leverrier (paint- 
ed after death, and given by M. 
Bischofisheim)—were already in 
its possession. Cassini, Laplace, 
Arago, Delaunay, and others have 
since been added. Pictorial re- 
presentations of Saturn’s rings, 
groups of nebula, clusters of stars, 
lunar volcanoes (so called), and 
drawings of the planets Mars and 
Jupiter, form appropriate decora- 
tions for the embrasures of the 
windows. The ceiling will pro- 
bably be adorned by a painting 
recording the last transit of Venus 
over the sun. Space will doubt- 
less be somewhere reserved for a 
commemorative picture of the 
coming transit. 

Portraits of illustrious foreign 
astronomers — Newton, Galileo, 
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Tycho-Brahé, Kepler, Copernicus, 
Herschel, Bradley, and others— 
will not be omitted in completing 
the collection. With the por- 
traits will be associated a series of 
medals relating to the history of 
astronomy, which for the most 
part (or their dies) actually exist 
in the Paris Mint; and there 
ought to be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing copies of those which the 
Mint does not possess, but which 
are to be found in various private 
collections. When a medal is 
struck in honour of any important 
event, not much is thought of it 
at the time ; it is looked at, put 
aside, and forgotten. But subse- 
quently, when a series of special 
medals has been formed, the value 
of such a durable record, whether 
written in gold, silver, or bronze, 
becomes at once self-evident. 

We may call these objects, and 
the like, the artistic portion of the 
museum. ‘lhe scientific portion 
consists of two branches—first, as 
complete a collection as possible 
of old astronomical and physico- 
geographical instruments, with 
mention of their inventor's name, 
the astronomers who made use of 
them, and the tasks and investi- 
gations in which they were em- 
ployed. Nor are French instru- 
ments the only ones admitted. 
Models of foreign instruments, 
ancientand modern, are welcomed, 
with views and plans of divers 
observatories. 

The second branch of the 
scientific portion comprises a col- 
lection of drawings, engravings, 
photographs, water-colours, and 
so on, representing celestial pheno- 
mena as they appeared to the 
observers using the instruments. 
A little-known treasure already 
possessed by the museum is a fine 
collection of drawings of the 
moon by Jean-Dominique Cassini. 

The spacious rooms on the first 
floor of the Observatory have been 
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disused for astronomical observa- 
tion ever since the employment 
of instruments placed aloft in the 
movable cupolas, which are able 
to follow the positions of the 
heavenly bodies by being made 
to rest on movable supports. 
Being thus unoccupied, the two 
octagon rooms on the first floor, 
and the grand gallery on the 
second, could not be put to a 
better purpose than the reception 
of the new museum. Of its soon 
becoming well filled and furnished 
there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. The archives of the 
Observatory itself, contributions 
from public and private collections, 
with individual gifts, are sure to 
afford an ample supply. It is in 
this noble suite of rooms that the 
actual Director and his lady receive 
their more or less scientific friends 
—many very much so, and many 
not abit too much. For instance, 
on the 5th of February last, M. 
and Mdme. Mouchez gave a soirée, 
as brilliant as it was interesting, 
combining worldly glitter with 
instruction in physics ; altogether 
a novel entertainment. Not many 
people would, or could, think of 
amusing a crowded evening-party 
with, let us suppose, the theory 
of Chinese and Japanese magic 
mirrors made of copper, which, 
apparently smooth-faced and inno- 
cent of guile, display, when they 
reflect a beam of light upon a 
screen, a diversity of fantastic 
images. The melting or de- 
crystallisation of ice and the 
crystallisation of sundry salts ; 
the photophone, or sound con- 
veyed to a distance by the agency 
of light ; electricity applied to the 
extraction of a bullet from a gun- 
shot wound and to the internal 
illumination ofa living fish, much 
to the fish’s astonishment; the 
microphone, betraying in sound 
the movements of muscles and the 
beats of arteries, were amongst the 














helps to spend the evening. Each 
guest with lunatic sympathies 
could carry away an excellent 
photographic map of the moon on 
leaving. But guests were in no 
hurry to leave, for after scientific 
experiments came quadrilles and 
the like, kept up until five in the 
morning. The stars, perhaps, 
could complain of neglect, but the 
fault lay in the incompatibility of 
the chilly night with the airiness 
of the ladies’ dresses. We hear of 
popularisers of modern science ; 
M. and Mdme. Mouchez de- 
serve to take high rank amongst 
them. 

In order to devote itself more 
completely and exclusively to 
astronomical work, the Observa- 
tory abstains, reluctantly perhaps, 
from meteorological occupations. 
With more than two hundred 
minor planets on its hands, and 
the expectation of additions to 
their number, it has quite enough 
to do already. Ifthe large little 
family, of whom Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta were the first 
discovered, goes on increasing 
thus, observatories will be tempted 
to throw the whole lot overboard, 
and leave them to swim and circle 
unobserved in celestial space. 
Nevertheless the Paris Observa- 
tory aids in experiments on the 
phenomena of light, which, in 
fact, make only a kindred branch 
of pure astronomy. 

To describe accurately and 
minutely the admirable instru- 
ments in use at this Observatory 
would require, not the few pages 
that can be spared to them in a 
magazine, but a bulky volume. 
The most unlearned visitor will 
be struck by the sight of the 
monster reflecting telescope, and 
the ease with which it is moved 
on its little railway. The man 
who pushes it seems to take as 
much delight in his task of direct- 
ing it towards interesting heavenly 
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bodies as the bellows-blower does 
while assisting, literally, at a 
magnificent performance on 4 
first-rate organ. For a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the con- 
tents of a high-class observatory, 
we cannot do better than refer 
the reader to two works of un- 
usual merit. First there is Popu- 
lar Astronomy, by Simon New- 
comb, Professor at the U.S. Naval 
(or Washington) Observatory,* 
which immediately fixes respect- 
ful attention by the judicial im- 
partiality with which it treats 
disputed or doubtful theories. 
We need only point as an exam- 
ple to the section headed ‘ Views 
of Distinguished Students of the 
Sun on the Subject of its Physical 
Constitution,’ in which the con- 
clusion arrived at by Professor 
Langley is this: ‘No theory of 
the solar constitution which is 
free from some objection has yet 
been proposed ; but if the master- 
key to the diverse problems which 
it proposes has not been found, it 
is still true, I think, that the one 
which unlocks it most is that of 
M. Faye.’ But besides Popular 
Astronomy’s one hundred and 
twelve engravings and its five 
maps of the stars, it is on- 
riched, among other appendices, 
with a most useful glossary of 
technical terms of frequent occur- 
rence in astronomical works. In 
short, though popular, it is scien- 
tifically learned ; and though not 
light reading, is most attractive 
and interesting. 

Another work to be recom- 
mended to the student, and still 
more technically instrumental—if 
we may use the word—is Star- 
gazing, Past and Present, by J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.f To 
denote what is meant, the reader 
has only to turn to chapter xii. 
‘The Modern Telescope,’ clearly 


* Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
+ Published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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explaining the help afforded to 
observation by that instrument. 
‘ Suppose for looking at the moon 
we use on a telescope a power of 
1000—that is, a power which mag- 
nifies a thousand times—we shall 
bring the moon within 240 miles 
of us, and we shall be able to see 
the moon with a telescope of that 
magnifying power pretty much as 
if the moon were situated some- 
where in Lancashire, Lancaster 
being about 240 miles from Lon- 
don.’ Very striking, too, as illus- 
trations (and the book is rich in 
them) are those at the beginning 
of that chapter, representing a 
portion of the constellation Gemini 
seen with the naked eye, and the 
same region as seen through a 
large telescope. Star-gazing should 
find an honourable place in every 
library of physical science. Ca- 
mille Flammarion’s highly imagi- 
native astronomical works, Astro- 
nomie Populaire and Les Terres du 
Ciel, will also be read with much 
instruction as well as great inter- 
est. 

It will be clear that the duties 
which the Observatory has to 
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perform do not permit it to re- 
ceive frequent or promiscuous 
visitors, who would greatly inter- 
rupt its work, especially by night. 
Nevertheless Admiral Mouchez 
receives with the greatest courtesy 
persons whom he judges entitled 
to admission. At the same time 
it is desirable that the public 
should have some means of seeing 
with their own eyes the wonders 
which astronomy has to show. 
The want, it seems, has been 
supplied in Paris by M. Léon 
Jaubert, who has succeeded in 
installing at the Palais du Troca- 
déro a popular observatory, daily 
open to the public. The details 
given promise that it is likely to 
prove of considerable service for 
educational purposes. If the 
London atmosphere permitted the 
existence of a similar establish- 
ment within a reasonable distance 
from the centre of the metropolis, 
many persons whose reading is 
not entirely confined to fiction 
would find it a most welcome 
addition to the means of instruc- 
tion at present within their reach. 
E. 8. D. 














THE REMARKABLE STORY OF JOHN OSBORNE, 


SMho was a Buccaneer, and died a fashionable Physician in London. 


——_—o—— 


Ir is perfectly true, though I can 
hardly realise it as I sit here in 
my stately house in St. James’s- 
square, that when I was a poor 
lad—and even when I was older 
than a lad, and ought to have 
known better—I was little, in- 
deed nothing, better than a buc- 
caneer on the high seas, that might, 
with law and justice, have been 
hung up to the yardarm of any 
of his Majesty’s frigates. But I 
really did not know, so to speak, 
my right hand from my left; and 
was engaged even in atrocious 
deeds with a light heart, and almost 
with an innocent conscience. And 
this has always made me very for- 
bearing towards all young lads. I 
cannot think that they would be 
really bad if it were not for their 
surroundings. And so when my 
boy, Jem Rushton, who would 
have made a very promising pirate 
if his lot had been cast in that 
line of life, stole my silver flagon, 
and might pretty well have filled 
it with the loose silver which he 
stole besides, and the police run- 
ners were after him, I made him a 
present of the whole concern rather 
than prove, as might easily be the 
case, his ruin both in body and 
soul. And coming home to my 
own house last night after attend- 
ing my Lady Marjoram for a fit of 
the megrims, the result of bad 
temper and possibly strong waters 
combined, when I found a little 
scoundrel, the exact image of my- 
self when I was at his age, asleep 
on my doorstep, I fixed a silver 
piece in his hand that he might 
make sure of a breakfast. That 





summer night in the air would do 
him no harm; and I am sure he 
would sleep far more soundly than 
I, who sleep at the best times only 
indifferently. Likewise our good 
curate, at St. Anne’s Church-in- 
the-Fields, did speak very well yes- 
terday se’nnight on his fair text, 
‘God bless the lads,’ to which, 
with all my soul, I say Amen. 
And perhaps the Christian folk of 
London may one day take it into 
their heads that they ought to, in 
what way they can, bless the lads, 
and not let them run wild in Lon- 
don gutters until they may be old 
enough to be strung up a dozen at 
a time at Newgate. 

For, going back as far as I 
can remember, there was a big fel- 
low standing over me with a rope’s 
end, belabouring me with it as 
hard as he could, while I was roar- 
ing out lustily ; and small wonder 
thereat. He told me that he 
would give me a flogging that I 
should remember as long as I 
lived. And therein spake he truly. 
For I have forgotten many other 
things ; but that flogging do I yet 
remember. It may be that I have 
confused one flogging with another 
—and such a many of them might 
well cause confusion—but anyhow, 
my first remembrances of things 
were all of floggings. I used to 
console myself by thinking that 
when I was a man I too would 
flog the small boys, and I promised 
them plenty of it in my own mind 
—but now I have learned to think 
very differently of the thrashing 
business, and am perhaps now too 
puling therein; for had I exer- 
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cised my cane on that boy Jem, he 
might not have stolen my silver 
goblet. The ship in which I was 
a cabin-boy was a slaver, and 
the negro slaves were whipped with 
pickled rods pretty often; but I 
think no nigger had caught it as 
much as I did. I was sorry for 
the little negro boys too, who, as 
I was told by the overseer, came 
away from vast meadows, or savan- 
nahs, and dark forests and rush- 
ing streams, to be cooped up in 
the hold of a vessel and thus sent, 
either to work or to sicken in a 
strange land. But the overseer, 
who, though a morose, was a godly 
man, told me that it was all right, 
and that they were only executing 
the curse of Ham. I never thought 
that, like the little negro lad, I 
should have an experience of rush- 
ing streams and dusky woods. Of 
my mother I had no knowledge. 
They say that a sailor has a wife 
in every port; and I have had 
reason to believe, from inquiries 
made in after life, that my mother 
was one of several such wives of my 
father’s. It is not a pleasant re- 
flection certainly; but a great 
many people have to swallow un- 
pleasant reflections. My father 
had been mate on this slaver; but 
he died before even the bad cha- 
racter of the slaver was exchanged 
for something worse. I do not 
say that I had spent the whole of 
my life on board ship; for I re- 
member going into port after port, 
and being in strange places, and 
even going up a bit into strange 
countries, But, generally speaking, 
even when in port I was the cabin- 
boy, who had to stop on board and 
do the ship’s dirty work. Only I 
had one companion, the faithfullest 
of all companions, my dog Fido, 
the wagging of whose tail was the 
kindest salutation which I had re- 
ceived for many a long day; and 
I daresay that the angel who sits up 
aloft to take care of poor Jack has 
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a kindly glance for poor Jack’s 
dog, who is often quite as good as 
poor Jack: himself. 

How it was that our slaver be- 
came a buccaneer I do not know. 
Only I suppose that there is a 
natural tendency of bad things to 
go on to worse. That slaving 
business was cruel and bad; in- 
deed, I do not know that piracy 
itself could be much worse. Cap- 
tain Lacy was as hardened and 
bad a pirate as ever hoisted the 
black flag on the high seas. And 
many comical and many woeful 
adventures were those which we 
had in those days. One day 
we overtook a merchant ship, 
whose crew consisted entirely of 
Quakers, their families, and de- 
pendents. They were on their way 
to some outlandish colony in the 
northern part of America, where 
one William Penn, the chief of 
that sect, had a powerful lot of 
land, now called after him, as I 
have heard tell, Pennsylvania, 
Certainly there never was such a 
peaceable sort of gentry. The 
worst weapon on board was the 
captain’s umbrella. There was 
neither dirk nor pistol, gan nor cut- 
lass, in the whole ship. They threw 
open all their chests in the most 
obliging way ; and if we gave them 
an occasional kick they appeared 
to like it rather than otherwise. 
We put them all in a long boat, 
with a compass and plenty of bread 
and water ; and I think their course 
was a pretty straight one, and they 
would get at last to the mainland, 

Once we met a ship with a fair 
cargo and some passengers, and 
among them was a man whom 
they called a reverend and a clergy- 
man. Captain Lacy was hugely 
pleased to make his acquaintance. 
Indeed, so mad a humour seized 
him that nothing would satisfy 
him but he would keep this person 
on board ship as his domestic 
chaplain. He explained to the 














reverend gentleman that he would 
only have to read prayers to the 
ship’s company on a Sunday morn- 
ing and mix the punch for the 
crew every night. This was the 
first time that I ever heard such 
queer words as ‘ prayers’ and ‘Sun- 
day,’ which to my young and de- 
praved mind conveyed no idea what- 
ever. But the parson had a prejudice 
against the profession of piracy, 
and refused to have anything to 
do with such a godless lot. This 
was another new and unmeaning 
word to me. Captain Lacy was 
very angry, and declared that he 
should walk the plank; but the 
chaplain that was to have been 
said that of the two he would much 
prefer that. Whether it was the 
boldness of the man or a sort of 
superstition with Captain Lacy I 
know not, but, like the Quakers, 
the reverend gentleman, with some 
others, was allowed to make his 
escape, if only the winds and the 
waves would permit him. Once 
or twice I have seen the ceremony 
performed of making people walk 
the plank. And, O, miserable 
wretch that I was, I used to laugh 
at the people who had to do so. 
At first I thought it the greatest 
fan imaginable. They brought 
out a long plank and put it over 
the side of the ship. Then the 
poor wretch walked along the 
plank, and had to keep on walking 
until he walked himself into the 
sea. If he walked slowly—and 
some of them certainly took it 
leisurely —we touched them up be- 
hind with a marling-spike. But 
one day I saw a white face in the 
water, and the arms thrown up 
with a shriek. I used to wake at 
night, seeing that ghastly upturned 
face. Captain Lacy said that it 
was all nonsense; all men were 
our enemies, and we were enemies 
to all; what was their lot to-day 
might be ours to-morrow ; that a 
brave man could only die once ; 
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that it was just a battle between 
rich and poor, which was going on 
all the world over; that the con- 
quered went to the wall or into 
the salt water, which came to the 
same thing, and it was quite fair 
and right that they should. I 
thank God that I have now been 
taught something better than this, 
and that if men must needs fight, 
after we have fought it is our duty 
to tend and succour the wounded. 

Then things were very ill for me. 
How should they not be ill? Igno- 
rant, beaten, ill-treated, half-starved 
at times, without conscience, with- 
out example,—I tremble to think 
how near human nature came to 
the bestial. The men about me 
were like wild beasts, and I was 
like a wild beast myself. How I 
ever came to know my letters I 
do not understand, but somehow 
or other I pieced them together, 
for both a horn-book and a song- 
book were found among the men. 
Also I knew how to navigate the 
ship, and I knew all the principal 
stars in the heavens, if I might so 
speak, and many of the strange, pre- 
cious, beautiful things of the sea and 
shore, so that if there was a win- 
dow left open in my darkened soul 
it was from Nature herself that I 
received the little light of which 
my soul was capable. 

And one day there came upon 
me the vision of an angel from 
heaven. 

We had been in chase of a 
merchant-man, which, indeed, had 
given us no little trouble. It was 
a long, dark, low-lying ship, and, 
as we understood to our cost, it was 
a rakish craft and carried a car- 
ronade. When we hoisted the 
black flag it sent some shots, which 
whistled through our sails, and the 
next discharge knocked over our 
boatswain. Then there was the 
usual and more than usual dread- 
ful fight. The pirates boarded 
the merchant-man, and there was 
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a deadly fight with pistols and 
cutlasses, in which, as usual, we 
proved victorious. There would 
have been a massacre of all on 
board the captured craft, but at 
the last victorious onset Captain 
Lacy fell down wounded, and, as 
we all thought, mortally. Then, 
when at last the struggle was over, 
and it was about time to make the 
captured crew walk the plank, ex- 
cept some few tall lusty fellows whom 
we would receive into our company 
if they would be content to come, 
one dark grave-looking man stepped 
forth and said that he thought he 
could heal our captain and some 
others who were grievously hurt. 
And let me here say, before I go 
on with this strange recital, that 
he did attend our captain with 
extraordinary zeal and devotion 
until he made him right, at least 
for that season. The only wonder 


is that, having such a villain and 
scourge of the seas in his power, 
he did not use the chance and put 


the lancet into his side, or give 
him some opiate so strong that he 
would never wake from the sleep 
again; for the world would well 
be rid of a ruffian for whom there 
would be no place among men who 
live by toil. But it is for the pre- 
cious life that we have to watch, 
the mystic lamp of the body, and, 
irrespective of all other consider- 
ations, to do as much for the sinner 
as for the saint. 

T had pressed forward into the 
cabin of the prize, and, in a retiring 
cabin beyond the cabin, there arose 
before me, as it were, the embodied 
dream of a celestial glory. Hither- 
to I had only seen swarthy men 
and dusky negroes, and very rarely 
on shore a few strange rough- 
looking women such as these. 
But here was a tall fair child of 
about fourteen, with face white 
and red, and soft eyes like stars, 
and golden hair flowing down to 
her waist. And it seemed to me 
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that I saw a heavenly apparition, 
such as the picture of the Madonna, 
which I had often seen, but never 
so young and fair as this. I was 
struck breathless, and dared not 
so much as lift up my eyes to this 
splendid vision. But I grovelled 
at her feet in darkness and kissed 
the hem of her white raiment. 
But when the men came down 
with loud oaths and fierce eyes, 
then I drew dirk and pistol, and, 
as they knew that, desperadoes 
though they were, there was none 
more desperate than I, I took her 
by the hand and led her forth into 
the open air on deck. 

It seemed that she was the 
daughter of the doctor, our pri- 
soner. And this was a good thing 
both for her and for him; for 
the only man among us who had 
any knowledge in the healing of 
wounds and the use of medica- 
ments was killed in that fire of the 
hostile carronade of which I spoke, 
and this doctor saved several of 
our lives, besides Captain Lacy’s. 
And I do believe that Lacy had 
some little touch of gratefulness, 
though little enough, as will be 
seen. But some of the men were 
very fond of the doctor, who did 
them much good, and took care of 
his meat and drink, and he and 
his daughter were allowed to sit 
quiet and apart. And as for me, 
it was as when, upon a very dark 
night in these southern skies, there 
comes some lustrous star, or the 
moon herself shines forth in soft 
gentle light. I was the bond- 
servant, the slave, the attendant 
spirit of these two, and the service 
was my delight. I followed them 
and watched them as my faithful 
little dog followed and watched 
me. And the old bad nature 
seemed to go out and a new good 
nature to diffuse itself, and for me 
there was a new heaven and a new 
earth. No thought of human 
love passed my mind, but, like the 
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sailor before the Madonna, I could 
only wonder and worship. 

Then when we had sailed the 
sgas for some time—and it had so 
happened withont either a fight or 
& sierm—the captain made certain 
= to the doctor that he 
should cast in his lot with them, 
and he would give him the best 
share in the ship, only second to 
his own. ‘And when your Eu- 
phemia grows up into a woman,’ 
he said, for such was the angel’s 
name, ‘I will marry her, and it 
need not be so very long.’ At 
which I could have plunged my 
dirk into his heart, but had only 
to shake and tremble. And when 
the doctor solemnly abjured all the 
bloody business of a pirate ship, 
and said that he and his daughter 
would rather die, the captain 
swore back that die he might, and 
his girl too, as many others had 
before them perished at his hands; 
which evil thing, indeed, he would 
have wrought if he had had his own 
wicked will. But the men gathered 
round, and would not suffer him, 
though he had been ten times 
captain, to murder his benefactors 
and theirs. For aboard a pirate 
ship a captain is not more than 
first among equals, except when 
he shows himself more strong and 
skilful of hand and brain, and is 
chiefly chosen captain because no 
society, even the very vilest, can 
hold together and be a society at 
all unless there is some principle 
of order and coherence. But the 
captain well knew what it was 
within his power to do according 
to all the rules of pirate law. He 
could not tell him to walk the 
plank, but he could tell him to 
walk into a boat with two or three 
others of the conquered crew, now 
recovered of their wounds. And 
he might just as well have told 
them to walk the plank, for the 
wind was rising and the waves 
were getting bigger, and there 
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was a whisper among us, who 
knew the look of the sky, that 
there would be a hurricane that 
night. And O, how I longed to 
get into that boat myself, though it 
might sail away into death and 
darkness ; and I stored the boat 
privately with everything of my 
own, everything I could find that 
might be of help to them—water, 
bread, wine, my precious knife, 
and my song-book. And at the 
very last moment I would have 
leaped into the boat after them, 
but cruel Lacy held me back with 
an iron grip, and dashed me sense- 
less on the deck. 

When I was roused there were 
sea-horses out—that is, the white 
waves were everywhere cresting 
with foam. I strained my eyes 
against the darkness, but there 
was no sign of the boat tossing in 
the trough of the waters. And 
all that night the wind rose and 
rose, and in the morning it was a 
perfect hurricane. And there was 
no doubt in our minds that so frail 
a craft could never live in so fierce 
asea. And the vengeance of the 
Lord fell upon Captain Lacy very 
soon after that cruel deed. Though 
he had escaped the effects of that 
dangerous wound, yet he was suf- 
fered not to live; for somehow we 
lost our reckoning, and the same 
storm urged us onwards to our 
destruction. Then the cry came 
‘ Breakers ahead |’ and presently 
we heard the sharp sudden crash- 
ing sound that told us that we 
were upon rocks. The ship was 
taken up and bumped again and 
again, and, breaking its back in 
many places, soon became an utter 
wreck. The rocks were very 
close to the mainland, and such of 
us as were good swimmers and 
also had good luck were able to 
get ashore. Among these was 
Captain Lacy himself, but with 
arms and legs broken through 
being beaten upon the rocks, and, 
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as was feared, with internal in- 
juries as well, for he died, making 
no sign, and without hope either 
for this world or for any other. 
And so he passed away, having as 
far as in him lay committed mur- 
der on the last day of his life. 

A few of us who were left found 
ourselves on the borders of a great 
river falling into the mighty ocean. 
And there was abundant fish in the 
stream and also deer in the forests ; 
likewise in those forests there 
were wild beasts like unto tigers 
and leopards. For a long time it 
was only by keeping watch-fires 
and taking it in turn to keep guard 
that we were delivered from the 
fear and peril of the wild beasts, 
The country was most beautiful ; 
we walked, as it were, through 
endless colonnades of pillared trees, 
and there were birds of marvellous 
plumage ; and as for flowers, the 
world seemed one vast garden- 
house, or conservatory, as the 
fashionable word nowis. Bat the 
country lying low and by the river 
mouth, there was much bad air, 
whereby first one and then another 
of our scanty fellowship sickened 
and died. And, indeed, one of them 
lost his life in a very piteous way. 
For he had gone out hunting, and 
he came not back within a day or 
two, at which we did not wonder, 
for at such times the hunter will 
make a hut in the forest for the 
convenience of securing venison. 
And we found him at the end of 
a week, nearly naked, and with all 
his food exhausted, hardly to be 
known by us, being covered with 
millions of insects who were has- 
tening his death of starvation. 
Having travelled far by the banks 
of the river, we hastened forward 
to some mountains that were before 
us that we might have a better air 
and greater security. And being 
come hither we saw still greater 
mountains before and around, and 
one conspicuous great peak that 
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cut into the heavens as though it 
had been a saw. And here we 
met some friendly Indians of mild 
eyes and voices, who were willing 
to be kind. They were not the 
same as the negroes, of whom I 
had seen so much in early years on 
the slaver, but the old familiarity 
with these negroes helped me to 
understand the friendly Indians, 
They gave us to know that if for 
five days we followed a path that 
led among the ascending hills, we 
should come to men who were of 
the like colour as ourselves, and 
who spoke as we did. These 
words rejoiced us greatly, and in 
all good faith we followed the path 
shown to us. But that journey 
proved most wearisome and ad- 
venturous. Both game and water 
failed entirely, and but for some 
dried grain and a little occasional 
fruit, which we tasted with much 
trembling, lest it should be poison- 
ous, we had failed. Indeed one of 
our company turned back to join 
himself to the retreating Indians, 
and I saw him no more. 

One day, it was the last of them, 
a great sorrow and faintness of 
heart came over me. Johanne, the 
last of my companions, had fallen 
behind, resting himself and leav- 
ing me, as had always been the 
case, to act as pioneer in the for- 
est land. And I dragged weary 
steps, thinking, indeed, that each 
step would prove my last. And 
now the path, by various and al- 
most imperceptible signs, had 
changed its character, and from 
being an almost untrodden tract 
showed evident signs of human 
use, And straight before me there 
arose a pillar of wood with a trans- 
verse beam across ; and I hastened 
onwards, recognising human handi- 
work ; but just as I reached it I 
swooned away, fainting as I clasped 
the cross. 

When I awoke a tall majestic 
man stood beside me, and presently 














gently bended over me. He 
pressed something to my lips, and 
I felt new life come into my 
heart. Then he took me kindly 
by the hand and led me a little 
way; and presently I recognised 
what is really the most musical of 
all sounds, that of the cold rushing 
waters. Presently I came to a 
clear stream hurriedly leaping a- 
long the boulders on its way to 
the sea, I thought I should never 
have satiated my thirst ; and then 
I rested, with an easy satisfied 
heart, on the grassy marge. Then 
I hastened back to Johanne, and 
this delirious happiness became his 
own in turn. 

I found that my new friend was 
a Roman Catholic priest, of the 
order of Jesus—an order that Has 
been much maligned, that has also 
received much just blame, and has 
been a potent influence both for 
good and for evil. Hewas a man 
who had resided much in courts 
and palaces. He had spent years 
in what he told me was the biggest 
of the world’s towns, London, the 
capital of the land to which nearly 
all of us pirates had originally be- 
longed. The principle of his order 
was that of absolute implicit obe- 
dience. He thonght that some 
great mission would have been 
given him in London, which, at that 
time, would have had danger as 
well as dignity; but the order 
came that he should become a mis- 
sionary among the Indians of the 
Southern Americans, and within 
twenty-four hours he had left the 
Old World for the New, that he 
might obey the order. He, with 
two other monks, formed a settle- 
ment ten leagues from here ; and 
he himself was taking some rounds 
where he thought he would fall in 
with Indians. Whether the In- 
dians would hear or would tear 
him to pieces was the same thing 
to him. Whether he should be a 
Cardinal in Rome, a Superior in 
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London, or a missionary in the 
forests, was all the same thing. 
This Father Isidore was to me 
the very best and kindest of friends. 
He was very good also to Johanne ; 
and Johanne became so accustomed 
to the mission that he would never 
leave it, but declared that he would 
serve it faithfully all his days. 
Which he did according to his 
lights. Bat Johanne would only 
serve the mission in house-work 
and field-work, which I also did 
myself until Father Isidore took 
me up in a higher way, discerning 
in me some aptitude for know- 
ledge. And, indeed, only to listen 
to that man was to imbibe know- 
ledge in every pore. For he told 
me of the old wonderful world 
across the water, which I might 
some day visit. And he taught 
me the marvellous Latin tongue, 
once spoken by the fiercest and 
strongest nation of the world, and 
in which his holy books were writ. 
And he explained to me the mean- 
ing of those holy books, and of 
that cross at the foot of which I 
had sunk so tired on the evening 
of the blessed day on which I 
met him. Also, being an Italian, 
he taught me something of his 
own beautiful tongue, and also of 
the Lingua Franca, which, he told 
me, all men used in speech and let- 
ters. Finding that [ knew some- 
thing of the stars, he explained 
to me more about the heavenly 
bodies, and of the exact science 
that belongs to them. And like 
Solomon himself he spoke to me 
of all trees, from the goodly cedar 
to the hyssop, that grows upon 
the wall. Indeed, I afterwards 
found out that if [ had searched 
Europe through I could not have 
found a teacher more intelligent, 
patient, and tender. Among other 
things he told me of the famous 
quina-tree, and of other wonderful 
productions of the country. 

It was certaialy a lovely coun- 
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try. It was a long time before I 
learned to understand and appre- 
ciate all the loveliness ; but I did 
this at last through the help 
of the good fathers. The climate 
was cool, moderate, and equable. 
Going upwards there were only 
the northern shrubs; but going 
downwards into the valleys we get 
the palms and bamboos and the 
richest vegetation. In the belt of 
forest between these two extremes, 
amid tree-ferns and passion-flowers, 
grew those mysterious trees of 
which I had heard. 

One day I was out in the forest 
with the good father. We were 
slowly ascending a natural path in 
a ravine between two heights. 

A sweet breath of air wandered 
adown the glen, and it bore on its 
subtle wings a delicate ravishing 
perfume. 

‘Ah, this must be the quina- 
tree,’ said Father Isidore. 

Indeed there was a grove of 
them. They rose up, almost palm- 
like in beauty, some sixty feet in 
air, trying to outtop their neigh- 
bours of the forest, and, indeed, 
succeeded in doing so. 

‘Look this way, across the 
light,’ said Isidore, ‘ at those wav- 
ing branches.’ 

As I did so I observed that 
there was a red and shining aspect 
on the foliage. 

‘That strange light never de- 
ceives one,’ said Isidore. ‘ Here 
we have a mancha, which means a 
group of quina-trees. Let us get 
some of the leaves.’ 

The leaves were about five inches 
long and two broad. They are 
lanceolate—that is, like the shape 
of a lance—with a shining surface 
of bright green, the stalk and veins 
being also of a bright colour. The 
tiny flowers hang in lilac-like clus- 
ters, with white curly hairs round 
the corolla, one of the chief signs 
by which the real quina-tree is 
distinguished from many other 
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trees which closely simulate it. I 
took and pulled some of the bark, 
and tasted it as I was told, and 
complained to the good father how 
extremely bitter I found it. 

‘Yes,’ he answered in strange 
words, which I afterwards wrote 
down : 

‘ Sepe tulit lassis succus amarus opem,’ 
‘ Bitter juice has often brought help to 
the weary.’ 

‘It is a goodly tree,’ he said, ‘and 
all parts of it have their uses, and 
there are many other trees closely 
resembling it, and most likely 
they are none of them devoid of 
help and use to man if we could 
only search out their secrets. There 
are many treasures in this great 
land; but more than the gold, more 
than the diamonds, more even than 
the precious meadows of waving 
grain, are these wonderful trees. 
They can cure ague and fever when 
nothing else can cure them. When 
everything else has failed this 
medicinal tree will bring men back 
from the gates of death. It has, 
methinks, some of the immortal 
quality of the Tree of Life itself. 
When a whole army is perishing 
of wasting sickness this can re- 

cruit them all.’ 

‘ But surely people will come in 
ships from every part of the world 
and bear away the precious trees ? 

‘And so they would if they 
were wise. But mankind do not 
care for their highest interests, 
otherwise they would climb the 
hills for the trees instead of diving 
into the mines for the gold. Some 
day, perhaps, they will come with 
a rush, and then I hope there will 
be wise strong men who will make 
them plant a tree for every one 
which they cut down.’ 

‘And you have proved how 
good they are ? 

‘That bark saved my life and 
the lives of several of my brethren,’ 
said Isidore. ‘I had a fever, and 
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by living close to the low swamps 
by the river, just as happened to 
you and your own friends. Then 
we dragged ourselves up here, and 
one of the Indians, to whom I had 
been kind, boiled some of the 
bark in water, and gave me to 
drink the infusion, morning, noon, 
and night. And we all marvel- 
lously recovered.’ 

‘I suppose the Indians keep it 
as a great secret, and do not use 
it themselves ?’ 

‘They keep it as a great secret, 
for they have not such reason to 
love the whites as to reveal their 
choice secrets tothem. They have 
another great thing, the coco, 
which confers astonishing powers 
of endurance, and which I have 
not been able to obtain. It is said 
that the Indians made the dis- 
covery through watching pumas 
chew the leaves when these animals 
have been in a highly feverous 
state. But the Indians themselves, 
oddly enough, will never use the 
bark in fevers; and if I give it 
them, I have to disguise their own 
fever medicine. They are better, 
and they think I have brought the 
medicine beyond the seas, when it 
grows in their own mountain-belts.’ 

He taught me a great deal 
about all that family of trees, a 
very large and mixed one. And, 
indeed, only a constant familiarity 
could teach one to recognise the 
true chinchona among many coun- 
terfeits. 

‘ Now listen to me, my son,’ 
said Father Isidore. ‘ The virtues 
of this wonderful tree are begin- 
ning slowly, but certainly, to be 
known in Europe. There was a 
great Spanish lady who was kind 
to the natives, and one of them, 
when she was very ill, brought her 
a drink of. this tea, which cured 
her of her fever. She was a coun- 
tess, who, when at home, lived at 
the Castle of Chinchon, near 


Madrid; and when she went back 
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to Europe, she brought with her 
a quantity of the bark of this tree, 
which she gave to the poor la- 
bourers on her lord’s estates, who, 
from the unhealthy soil, suffered 
much from tertian agues. And 
from her it is sometimes called the 
countess’s powder, and sometimes 
chinchona. And the fame of it is 
spreading all through Europe; 
but there is very littie of it, and 
few people know how to come by 
it. Now when you go back to 
Europe, as I hope you will, you 
shall take with you boxes of these 
plants and many seeds; and you 
must sow some of these when you 
can, and the medicine you give or 
sell must be for those who seek to 
heal fevers and agues. And it is 
possible that you may get much 
money, my son; but always con- 
sider from whom you have obtained 
this bark, and that there is some- 
thing holier about it than mere 
craft or gain.’ 

And now my whole mind was 
fixed on the question—how I 
should come to Europe, and, above 
all things, visit that wonderful 
London of which I had heard so 
much, and which seemed to me 
more wonderful than even Rome 
itself, of which Father Isidure 
spoke so much. And the thought 
acted upon me as a great encour- 
agement to do all I could in ac- 
quiring knowledge and cutting 
strips of the bark of the precious 
quina-tree. And the good fathers, 
instead of putting any hindrance 
in the way of my departure, helped 
me all they could. And they 
would have helped Johanne as 
well, but Johanne said that he was 
quite satisfied with things as they 
were, and wished for no other life, 
least of all for another life of wan- 
dering, of which he had had enough 
in coming from the coast. Father 
Isidore told me that if ever I could 
come to London, he could there 
give me business letters to people 
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whom he knew of old, with whom 
I could dispose of myself and 
quina-bark to the best advantage. 
Also, he said, that if I waited 
patiently there would surely come 
a vessel across the ocean bringing 
the commands of the general of 
his order, by which I might re- 
turn; and he told me—what I 
have surely learned—that all good 
things come to him who learns to 
wait. But it so happened that I 
had to wait long and travel farther 
than either of us thought; for 
at last I went down to the Pacific 
shore, and thence to Java and the 
Eastern Archipelago, and so round 
the Cape of Good Hope, or Cape 
of Storms, to Europe. 

And so it happened that I made 
my famous voyage around the 
world which had happened to very 
few before me, and even now, ex- 
cept to such of my friends as know 
that I am a man of veracious 
mind, it is a thing hardly to be 
credited. Yet it may be that 
the dreams of the poets may be 
fulfilled of ‘ putting a girdle round 
about the earth,’ and men will run 
to and fro and knowledge be in- 
creased in a way which is beyond 
conception. The vessel was con- 
nected with the Jesuit mission, 
and from the American seaboard 
was to visit the Chinese waters 
and help the brethren there. 
Much quina bark was sent out to 
them, and they were also to plant 
it in China and India, and although 
this has never yet been success- 
fully done in my time—for I have 
kept up my information from the 
good fathers—yet assuredly it will 
be done at last to the great good 
of those future generations whom 
we ought always to bear in mind. 
For my part I do not agree with 
the wit who said that we should 
do nothing for posterity because 
posterity has done nothing for us. 
The bark was brought down to the 
other sort of bark—excuse the 
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paronomasia, or play on words— 
that was waiting by the shore 
chiefly by relays of negroes whom 
we had treated kindly, and who in 
return acted courteously by us. 
And so we sailed away. And it 
would take me many days and 
nights to speak of my adventures, 
which in some respects were com- 
parable even to those of Sindbad 
the sailor, or even to the more 
veracious Marco Polo, And in 
that voyage, owing to what I had 
taken in of the teachings of the good 
monks, I was able to act as a kind of 
medicine man to the crew, even as 
that beloved physician on board the 
pirate, whom Lacy and his men 
cast away on the stormy waters. 
I sometimes, in these, my latter 
days, go over to my friend Dr. 
Sydenham, who lives on the other 
side of the square, who sits enjoy- 
ing his evenings before the open 
window, drinking from his tankard 
the seconds or small beer, by 
reason of the podagra or gout that 
will not easily endure the alcohol. 
‘And if you take alcohol,’ says 
Dr. Sydenham to me, ‘it will kill 
you; but if you take it not, you 
will die.’ And so he drinketh 
much small beer with but small 
result either way. And one day, 
sitting swaddled up in his gouty 
clothes, an impudent thief walketh 
into the room and first drinketh 
his beer before his face and then 
puts the tankard into his pocket, 
friend Sydenham being all the time 
lame with gout and speechless with 
astonishment. And it was per- 
haps this that set my rascal varlet 
Jem on stealing my own silver gob- 
let. He and I often talk together 
over that great véyage, than which 
he thinks there could be no train- 
ing or education finer, and we 
think how wisely the countries of 
the earth would act if they had 
more of exchanges in their simples 
and medicaments. When I got at 
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there was a little chapel nigh unto 
much shipping, I went at once to 
those people in London to whom 
Father idore had greatly com- 
mended me in the letters which I 
carried. They entreated me very 
kindly, and made me tarry with 
them, showing me much hospitality, 
and taking me to see all the many 
and great sights of London town. 
They told me that there was much 
demand and inquiry for the new 
bark medicine, but that there was 
so very little of it to be got that 
it could hardly be called an article 
ofcommerce. They told me, more- 
over, that the principal physician 
of the day was one Dr. Anderson, 
of St. James’s-square, who was 
known highly to favour the new 
medicine, and to whom I had better 
apply at once and tell him of the 
chests of medicine consigned to 
my charge and ownership, lying at 
the docks, 

So I repaired to St. James’s- 
square. Have I not reason to re- 
member that morning and that 
house? For it is the house in 
which I myself have lived many 
years, and in which I am writing 
these lines. 

He did not know me. But I 
knew him at once, that good doctor, 
who had helped and healed us on 
board the pirateship. Had, then, the 
sea given up its dead? How was 
it that he, in an open rowing-boat, 
had escaped the inevitable destinies 
of a stormy night on the wild 
Atlantic ? 

At first he thought that I was 
a patient come to consult him. He 
noticed my convulsive start when 
I recognised him. 

* Have we then met before? he 
asked in a quiet sweet voice which 
I remembered so well. 

* Yes, sir,’ Lanswered. ‘It was 
on board the pirate ship, and I 
was one of the pirates.’ 

He turned rather pale and went 
up to the door and shut it, 
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* Young man,’ he said, ‘ say not 
such a word as that, lest the birds 
of the air carry the secret into the 
King’s chambers. Only last week 
six young men, lusty and hopeful 
as yourself, were hung in chains 
at Execution Dock for piracy. 
We have suffered much from 
pirates for many months past, and 
the country longs for more blood.’ 

*‘ But indeed, sir, 1 was only a 
pirate by accident, by circumstances 
which I could not help.’ 

‘It is enough that you own 
yourself a pirate. They would 
hang you first and try you after- 
wards, if they had time and ineli- 
nation to try you, after they had 
once hanged you.’ 

Gradually the knowledge and 
recollection of me came back to 
Dr. Anderson. He remembered 
distinctly that I had served him 
and his child faithfully, and had 
wished to accompany him into the 
boat at the peril of my own life. 

‘How we escaped I know not,’ 
he said, referring to that awfal 
night of the storm and of our own 
shipwreck, ‘except by the special 
mercy of heaven. The very storm 
that hurled us forward drove us 
to a haven of safety. We saw 
before us a tall awful peak, and 
we went onwards as being the only 
possible safety for us. And won- 
derfal to say, we were saved 
through many hours of tempest 
and brought into smooth water 
just beneath the peak. It seemed 
to be an island of call; for al- 
though we met no human beings 
there, we found seeds and fowls, 
poultry, swine, and a little hut. 
We remained there for seven 
months, when a ship came in to 
water and took us away. And I 
left there some medicines and a 
compass and the box of cordials 
which you yourself had put in the 
boat, that I might not receive all 
and give nothing. ‘And you? he 
asked, 
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Then I told him the marvellous 
story of the education which I had 
received from the Jesuits. And 
he marvelled greatly that a poor 
cabin-boy should have been thus 
trained and instructed. With in- 
finite care and curiosity he made 
me render the tale of my small 
acquirements. He was good 
enough to say that I need only go 
to a famous London hospital en- 
dowed by a good bookseller, and 
from him called Guy’s, and it 
would be easy enough for.me to 
become a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians; and be 
added that if the Royal College of 
Physicians could teach me some- 
thing, there was also something 
that I could teach them. 

Then I told him about the boxes 
and parcels of the quina-tree which 
I had brought with me, 

His eyes sparkled as will those 
of any true man of science when 
he hears of precious treasures 
come ashore that will be service- 
able to the cause of humanity, and 
promote the progress of human- 
kind over the kingdoms of Nature. 

‘Young man,’ he said, ‘you 
may look upon your fortune as 
made. I have in my escritoire 
letters from the physician of King 
Louis of France, and the King 
offers two thousard louis d’or for 
some parcels not half so large as 
your cases, from your account, must 
be. We will go and see them.’ 

I took and showed them to him. 
They were even more valuable 
than he had expected to find them. 
They were in excellent condition, 
for Father Isidore had taken care 
that they should be properly dried 
before being packed, which is one 
great means of their preservation. 
Alsv I was able to speak to Dr. 
Anderson of the alkalies and alka- 
loids they contained in a more 
exact and scientific way than was 
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then known in England. And to 
make the business short, the King 
of France paid through the Lon- 
don goldsmiths the immense sum 
which he had proffered for an ade- 
quate supply of the quina-tree. 
By the advice of Dr. Anderson I 
went as a student to Guy’s, and 
having obtained the necessary 
qualifications, I became first his 
assistant, then his partner, at last 
his successor. 

When my frierdly merchants 
had allowed me to surrender their 
hospitable shelter, I went and 
stayed some time with Dr. Ander- 
son in St. James’s-square. And 
there once more that celestial 
being, my Euphemia, who had 
broke with such marvellous beauty 
on my purblind sight in the old 
darker days of ignorance and un- 
witting crime, once more arose on 
the orbit of my life. And if 
anything could have shown me the 
priceless, deathless value of the 
education which the good mission- 
aries had given me, it was that I 
was able to bring an equal mind to 
her own, that 1 could appreciate 
her wisdom, her goodness, her 
grace, that from books and Nature 
and travel I could bring something 
that would interest and stimulate 
her own fair sweet thoughts. With 
a thousand delicate subtle touches 
of mind and character she added 
infinitely to my poor knowledge ; 
and when her love came to crown 
all the wonderful gifts of my life, I 
could only wonder that a gracious 
Providence had given me a nature 
so susceptible to happiness, and 
resolved to devote that life to hea- 
ven, to her, and the uses of know- 
ledge and benevolence which the 
good fathers had pointed out to me 
when I was only a poor shipwrecked 
pirate lad who had sunk weary on 
my knees at the foot of the way- 
side cross. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE FAIR EFFIE. 


‘So,’ said Mr. Alfred Mostin—and 
it would have been hard from his 
tone to tell whether he was most 
pained or pleased at the catas- 
trophe which had happened—‘ you 
would not take my advice and 
steer clear of the women! Now 
you see the result of endeavouring 
to propitiate them.’ 

‘But surely,’ urged Janey, ‘it 
was right for me to be ordinarily 
civil to my husband’s relations ?” 

* I say nothing about the right,’ 
he answered ; ‘ 1 only know it was 
foolish. You should have kept 
them at arm’s length. But, how- 
ever, what is done is done, and 
can’t be undone; and there is one 
comfort about the affair, you will 
never need to trouble your head 
about a single member of the 
family again.’ 

‘Do you think, then, Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh is so implacable he will 
never forgive Robert ? 

‘I do not think, I am very sure 
he will never do anything of the 
sort. If Robert had robbed or 
slandered him, if he had been 
found drunk in the street, or con- 
victed of forgery or manslaughter, 
or even murder, he might have 
overlooked the offence ; but the 
old man has made himself ridicu- 
lous in consequence of not know- 
ing how the land lay, and he will 
remember the deception practised 
on him till his “ deein’ day.”’ 

‘It is a most dreadful thing,’ 
said Janey piteously. 


‘I see nothing dreadful about 
it,’ was the reply. ‘ Robert is in 
no worse position than he occupied 
three days ago; and you, as I re- 
marked before, are relieved from 
the necessity of trying to please 
people you never could please if 
you laid down your life for them.’ 

Janey sighed a little piteously. 
‘It was dreadfully hard work,’ 
she confessed. 

‘Hard! you need not tell me 
that. I would rather go on the 
treadmill than live with them—the 
women, I mean. Give somebody 
that shall be nameless his due ; 
Mr. McCullagh is clever, and he 
can be almost genial, and there is 
something about him that is not 
wholly repulsive ; you may laugh, 
but itis true. I can see virtue 
in the old boy, though I hate him 
cordially, and with reason ; but 
the women have no single merit.’ 

As was natural, the episode in 
Basinghall-street had caused no 
slight amount of conversation 
amongst those desirous that amic- 
able relations should, in parlia- 
mentary phrase, ‘continue to 
exist’ between Robert and his 
father, and indeed, to speak truly, 
those also whose wishes ran in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Snow 
felt seriously disconcerted to find 
this secret had leaked out; in- 
deed, so much vexed was he that, 
rightly or wrongly, he would lis- 
ten to no words of reason from 
Mr. Alfred Mostin, but persisted 
in accusing him of having chatter- 
ed about matters which were no 
concern of his, and went so far as 
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to say there were times and states 
when the hermit of North-street 
did not know his right hand from 
his left, or good from evil. 

Mr. Mostin had striven as sig- 
nally, and much more truly, to 
obtain information concerning the 
real culprit, as proved the case in 
that detective business of his re- 
garding the Upperton opposition. 
To Robert and his wife he con- 
fessed himself quite at sea, while 
to Mr. Snow he maintained a 
species of sullen defiance, inex- 
pressibly aggravating to that gen- 
tleman. 

As regarded the Basinghall- 
street faction, it is not too much 
to say they were all, as Miss 
Nicol phrased their state of mind, 
‘on the simmer.’ Of late, the 
question of how ‘the old man’ 
would leave his money had be- 
come a burning one. Ever since 
Robert’s admission into Mr. Pous- 
nett’s house, his chances of a 
goodly legacy had been considered 
as much better as those of his 
brothers seemed worse; and it 
seemed good news to Kenneth 
and Kenneth’s wife, and father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, that 
Mr. McCullagh had found out 
the wickedness and deceit of his 
first-born before it was too late. 

‘ Ay, of late there had come a 
great change in him,’ said Ken- 
neth impressively. ‘ He was get- 
ting too much ‘‘on” with Robert. 
Those Pousnetts were leading 
him straight to destruction; and 
we ought to feel thankful he has 
got to know what he has, ere 
worse came of it. I wonder how 
Robert could look him in the face, 
I really do!’ 

From which it will be readily 
inferred Kenneth had adopted 
the simple plan of cutting a 
brother who chanced to be in 
disgrace. 

‘We never stabled our horses 
together,’ he said, in simple ex- 


planation of his course of con- 
duct ; ‘and we are not likely to 
be able to bed them down side 
by side now.’ 

Not so David. He professed 
to have observed to his father 
that he could not see what Robert 
had done so much amiss ; and he 
went to Canonbury a good deal just 
about that period, complaining 
Basinghall-street was as dull as 
ditch-water, and Miss Nicol and 
his parent enough to drive a fellow 
to commit suicide. 

‘ And there’s Kenneth,’ he add- 
ed, ‘coming up to find out, if he 
can, whether the dad has made his 
will, or is going to make it.’ 

‘Why, what ails him? isn’t he 
well? asked Robert, surprised. 

* What would ail him ? retorted 
David, in contemptuous scorn of 
his brother’s question; and in- 
deed Mr. McCullagh’s health was, 
to quote his own opinion on the 
subject, ‘forbye.’ ‘Only,’ pro- 
ceeded the third-born, ‘ Kenneth 
thinks some sort of understanding 
should be come to now. For my 
own part, I am sure I wish he 
would give me whatever he means 
to give, and let me go my own 
way. I’d promise not to come 
back again in a hurry on his hands, 
like that bad shilling, the prodi- 
gal son.’ 

Mr. David McCullagh indulged 
in a good deal of this sort of con- 
versation, till Alfred Mostin, who 
one day happened to hear him, 
quietly suggested to Robert, that, 
in the first place, ‘ David was a 
young man who knew his way 
about ; and in the second, that he 
might be one of those not uncom- 
mon persons given to “running 
with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds ;” in other words,’ ex- 
plained Alf pleasantly, as if he 
were stating an agreeable fact, * I 
believe he only comes here to 
“ fish and find out,” and that you 
would do wisely to be on your 

















guaid as to what you say before 
him.’ 

‘I am sure Robert says nothing 
about bis father he need mind 
having published in the Times,’ 
observed Janey, up in arms in 
defence of her husband at once. 

‘Yes, if it gained nothing in 
the telling,’ answered Mr. Mostin. 
‘You know what your brothers 
were, Bob, and I don’t think any 
of them have altered much. Were 
I in your shoes, I’d show my gen- 
tleman his room would be pre- 
ferred to his company. There 
are spies enough running loose 
somewhere, and you'll do well 
not to encourage one about your 
home.’ 

Which advice Robert, much to 
the sorrow of his wife, who was 
beyond all things a peacemaker, 
followed so literally that David, 
after the encounter, returning 
worsted to Basinghall-street, com- 
plained to his father Bob had in- 
sulted him most grievously—said 
he was a sneak and a hypocrite, 
and that the only thing they all 
wanted seemed to be to get him 
cut off with a shilling. 

‘Ay, indeed,’ commented Mr. 

McCullagh ; ‘I misdoubt he won’t 
even have as much as that from 
me.’ 
‘Ye show right good sense 
there,’ observed Miss Nicol en- 
couragingly, for this was the first 
open statement Mr. McCullagh 
had made of how he felt minded 
as regarded pecuniary matters. 

‘Hold your tongue, Janet,’ was 
the crushing rebuke Mr. McCul- 
lagh administered. ‘Ye’ve done 
your work, and ye’ve done it weel. 
There’s no call for ye to drive 
the nail home any further—no 
call at all; and as for the rest of 
ye,’ continued the successful man, 
addressing the only representative 
‘of that faction present in the flesh 
before him, ‘ye needn't be trou- 
bling yourself about my money 
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and how I propose to bequeath it. 
I am not dead yet, and I am not 
going to die for a year or two, may- 
be longer. Kenneth has been 
up with me, wanting what he calls 
his portion ; but as I told him 
plain as I could speak, I’ve no 
notion of taking off my clothes 
before I go to bed. I want them 
all; and if I didn’t, I wouldn’t be 
so “ blate” as to fling them to the 
first that came begging.’ 

In all conscience this statement 
might have seemed sufficiently ex- 
plicit; but it did not satisfy the 
pertinacious Kenneth, who felt 
that if any action of his could 
prevent Robert coming in with 
the rest. he would not mind tak- 
ing an infinite amount of trouble 
to accomplish so praiseworthy 
an object. 

‘ Now is the time to get him to 
do something,’ he remarked to Da- 
vid ; but David only shook his head, 
and made emphatic reference to 
somebody who would be unequal 
to driving his father. 

‘I am getting quite sick of it 
all” he said; ‘I’d no notion I 
was being brought south to do a 
clerk’s work for less than a clerk’s 
wage.’ 

‘It’s hard for ye,’ agreed his 
brother, ‘and it’s hard for all of 
us. Who would ever have thought 
but matters could have been com- 
fortably settled the minute he 
found out Robert’s deceit ? 

‘Faith, Kenneth,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘I don’t think Bob practised 
a bit more deceit than either of 
us would have done if we'd seen 
our way, or thought we'd seen 
our way, to make any money out 
of it.’ 

‘You do not seem to under- 
stand,’ said Kenneth mildly ; ‘ this 
was a thing just beyond the com- 
mon. After a fashion it was like 
stating ye’d been crowned King of 
England when ye hadn't.’ 

‘I don’t see it,’ persisted David, 
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who liked to torment his brother ; 
‘Bob is partner in Pousnetts’. 
He did not lie about that.’ 

‘He might just as good have 
lied about everything,’ answered 
Kenneth, meanly refusing to 
accept the argument. 

‘Well, well, have your own 
way of the matter,’ said David, 
who, from his own more inti- 
mate knowledge of ‘plain auld 
Rab,’ could afford his brother this 
trifling vantage-ground. ‘I only 
think that “ fair and softly” wins 
in the long-run; and that ye’re 
no actin’ rightly to be aye remind- 
ing my father he’s mortal, which 
he does not think he is.’ 

And, indeed, Mr. McCullagh, 
supposing his son right, might 
well be excused forgetting he 
was heir to all the ills flesh must 
usually expect to inherit. He 
seemed made of iron ; indigestion 
had no terrors for him, colds and 
coughs passed him by ; ‘ once,’ he 
minded him, he had a ‘ sore head,’ 
but even to this malady he was 
not habituated. The many ail- 
ments of childhood had been gone 
through when so young, memory 
held no record of their troubles. 
He was one of those men who 
seemed likely to live to a ripe 
and hale old age ; but the Liver- 
pool connection decided robust 
health to be deceitful. 

‘It’s that sort,’ said Kenneth 
to his wife, ‘drops off in a minute. 
I should not feel surprised any 
day to hear he was gone.’ 

‘Law! exclaimed Mrs, Ken- 
neth. 

‘I should not, indeed. With 
all life is uncertain, and every 
one of us ought to settle his 
worldly affairs while strong and 
in health.’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 

It was !l very well for Mrs. 
Kenneth, whose worldly affairs 
had been safely settled, for her to 
agree so charmingly in her hus- 
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band’s opinions, but he wanted 
something very different ; he de- 
sired not merely the theoretical 
but practical concurrence of the 
Basinghall-street potentate in his 
views. 

As far as a man could go in the 
way of hints he had hinted ; fur- 
ther, he had laid down general pro- 
positions on the subject of im- 
prudent delays on the part of those 
‘ possessed of something to leave,’ 
to which Mr. McCullagh listened 
in silence; then, ‘not to lose a 
chance,’ he ‘spoke up’ plainly, 
and said he ‘believed his father 
would be happier and more con- 
tent if he made up his mind what 
he meant to do, and do it.’ 

‘ Because,’ went on Mr. Ken- 
neth, encouraged by the attentive 
expression in his parent’s face, ‘a 
great alteration has of late been 
wrought in many things.’ 

‘Ay, that there has,’ agreed 
Mr. McCullagh. 

‘And it may be other things 
want changing in consequence.’ 

‘Ye mean, I suppose, it would 
be agreeable to ye if I made a will 
leaving my worldly gear among 
the three of ye, or maybe the big- 
gest slice to yerself ? 

* All that, of course, sir, would 
have to be just as you pleased ; 
only it seems to me, as you must 
have put a good bit by, it would 
ease your mind if ye knew ye'd 
made sure none of it had been 
left in the way of being wasted.’ 

‘There’s something in what ye 
say, conceded Mr. McCullagh. 

‘I think there’s a good deal in 
it,’ said Kenneth, misled by his 
father’s manner. ‘Such matters 
should never be left at the mercy 
of a mere chance.’ 

‘ That’s true enough ; and as ye 
feel so strongly the truth that 
man’s breath goes out of him like 
the puff of a candle, I'd advise 
ye to make your own will with- 
out delay.’ 

















*T have, sir.’ 
‘Have ye, now? The ‘pawky’ 
tone in which Mr. McCullagh ut- 
tered these three words is unim- 
aginable. 

Kenneth’s strong point was not 
a sense of humour, and so he took 
his father’s exclamation as a ques- 
tion, and answered simply, 

‘I executed it on my wedding- 
day.’ 
‘Save and bless us!’ ejaculated 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘It’s no every 
man has such a genius for com- 
bining business and pleasure.’ 

‘If you choose to make a jest, 
sir, of what I considered to be my 
duty—’ said Kenneth, colouring 
and biting his lips. 

‘Jest, man! not a bit of it. A 
gruesome sort o’ jest that would 
be; but maybe not a hair worse 
nor locking forward to being 
“streakit” when ye'd just taken 
a wife. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. What's more to 
the purpose is a piece of advice 
I’m going to give ye: attend to 
your own affairs—there’s plenty of 
them needing your thought, I’m 
sure—and leave me to attend to 
mine. I’ve minded them for near a 
quarter of a century before ye were 
thought of, and it’s like, if the 
Lord spares me, I'll be able to 
mind them for quarter of a century 
more.’ 

* He does think he’s immortal,’ 
groaned Kenneth, when talking 
over the interview subsequently 
with his brother David. 

‘ After he has lived five-and- 
twenty years longer he'll still be 
no so old,’ observed David dryly. 
* What would hinder him lasting 
out to ninety or a hundred even? 
Ye’re wrong to bother him about 
what'll happen after he’s dead ; 
ye’d do better to try and get some- 
thing out of him while he’s still 
going backwards and forwards 
through the City.’ 

Greatly discomfited, Kenneth 
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returned to Liverpool none the 
better for his journey to London— 
indeed, the worse, so far as that 
he was minus the expenses it in- 
volved. 

‘ Never mind, my lad,’ observed 
old Mr. Johnstone, who chanced 
to be in Liverpool at the time; 
‘if your father says little now 
he'll think the more hereafter. 
He’s a just man; and you may 
feel sure he'll not forget you for 
the sake of a son that has deveiv- 
ed him, and that he never much 
liked into the bargain. Besides, 
when a certain event comes off 
he'll be bound to consider the 
future a little. Get him down 
for the christening, and don’t say 
a word more yourself, but leave all 
tome. I know how to take him, 
and as a man well set up with the 
world’s gear my judgment ought 
to go far in influencing another 
placed in a similar position.’ 

It all sounded remarkably well ; 
and Mr. Johnstone might really 
have wrung some promise out of 
plain auld Kab—over those tum- 
blers of toddy, of which both par- 
took duly and truly, measuring 
carefully, sugaring scientifically, 
watering sufficiently yet not ex- 
travagantly, drinking slowly and 
with somewhat of religious so- 
lemnity—could Kenneth have 
refrained from confiding in his 
wife, and that lady been wise 
enough to keep her thoughts and 
wishes to herself. 

But as it chanced she drove Mr. 
McCullagh ‘clean out of his mind.’ 
As a bride she had seemed to him 
silly enough, but in that capacity 
she was ‘a paragon of sense’ in 
comparison to the way she ‘ car- 
ried on’ as a mother. 

‘O’ a’ the fules,’ thought her 
father-in-law, watching her ‘an- 
tics’ in silent wonder—‘o’ a’ the 
fules I ever did see in all my born 
days she’s the biggest, and over 
such a bit wizened thing too, 
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and never feel the weight. And 
to look at the old secondhand 
face of the creature, and the eyes 
of it! faith, it’s more like a war- 
lock nora Christian baby ; there’s 
times when I’m a’most feared of 
it.’ 

In blissful ignorance of the 
feelings excited by her offspring’s 
‘uncanny’ appearance in Mr. 
McCullagh’s breast, Mrs. Kenneth 
pressed the child upon his notice 
as though it were some rare and 
beautiful production. The un- 
fortunate man had to hold the 
baby and listen to tirades about 
its perfections. 

‘I know that infant “ off by 
heart,”’ he said afterwards weari- 
ly ; ‘there wasn’t a crease in its 
skin she didn’t show me.’ 

If Mrs. Kenneth had stopped 
even at this point there might not 
have been much harm done; but, 
in her zeal to help forward the 
good work Kenneth had at 
heart, she could not refrain her 
tongue from touching on Robert’s 
shortcomings. 

‘ And now that my precious has 
come,’ she broke out, covering the 
‘wizened’ face of the baby with 
kisses, ‘its grandpapa will make 
an eldest son of its papa, won’t he?’ 
and in the playful exuberance of 
her spirits she ‘dandled’ the pre- 
cious so near its grandpapa’s nose 
that Mr. McCullagh recoiled in- 
voluntarily, 

As it clearly could not be from 
a child in arms, not long a de- 
nizen of this wicked world, Mrs. 
Kenneth expected a reply to this 
inquiry, her father-in-law, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, answered 
it himself. 

‘IT don’t know rightly what you 
mean,’ he remarked. ‘ It’s no in 
my power to alter the arrange- 
ments of Nature, and, as ye're 
aware, Robert came into the world 
before your husband.’ 
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‘Ah, but Robert has been 
naughty naughty, hasn’t he, pet? 
told his poor good papa stories, 
and nearly broken his heart. My 
darling will never deceive his dear 
grandpapa, will he? 

*O, he'll no deceive me,’ agreed 
Mr. McCullagh, looking with a 
feeling of disfavour both on mother 
and child. 

‘No, that he wouldn’t!’ cried 
Mrs. Kenneth once again, raptur- 
ously caressing her offspring, and 
perfectly unconscious how com- 
pletely she was ‘ putting her foot’ 
in the affair. 

After a series of such conver- 
sations and such ‘ masked attacks,’ 
as Mrs. Kenneth considered them, 
Mr. McCullagh returned to the 
pleasant seclusion of Basinghall- 
street, much troubled and per- 
plexed in his mind. 

He had never enjoyed an outing 
less, but he did not say so to Miss 
Nicol. Since the revelation of 
Robert’s misdeeds a sort of armed 
neutrality had existed between 
that lady and himself. In his 
own terse language they were 
‘two,’ for which reason conversa- 
tion between them was confined 
to such generalities as, if they 
talked together at all, could not 
well be avoided. 

‘The baby was well enough,’ 
he told her; ‘no big, but seemed 
strong and like to live. Ou ay, 
the mother was taken up with it, 
and for that matter the father 
too; upon the whole he thought 
Kenneth was the proudest. By 
the time he has to find shoes for 
a dozen he'll mend of that,’ added 
Mr. McCullagh, with dry realism. 

‘ It was a grand christening ; all 
the Liverpool friends and many 
of the Scotch relations—a gather- 
ing indeed with which not a fault 
could be found—people well be- 
fore the world, and “ considered.” 
There were a heap of presents. 
Old Johnstone gave the nurse five 




















guineas, which he, Mr. McCullagh, 
looked upon as a waste of money 
on the part of a man from whom 
better sense might have been ex- 
pected. Kenneth had a good 
house with plenty in it, and the 
eating was of the best, and they 
had everything needful; but on 
the whole he himself wasn’t sorry 
to get home and be quiet again. 
He hadn’t been in such a stir be- 
fore since he was a bit of a callant 
and went to Sandy Jarvis’s fune- 
ral.’ 

‘Surely ye’ve forgotten the 
grand doings at Mr. Pousnett’s,’ 
suggested Miss Nicol. 

* No, I haven't ; there was more 
noisein an hourdown at Kenneth’s 
than ye’d hear in a week at Pous- 
nett’s.’ Having delivered himself 
of which dubious complaint Mr. 
McCullagh took up the newspaper, 
a sign in that house the conversa- 


tion might be considered at an. 


end. 

Truth was Mr. McCullagh did 
not feel quite satisfied as to the 
way he had acted with regard to 
Robert. As has been seen, he 
never loved his first-born, and 
never probably would do so; 
but of late he had grown to like 
him. He knewhe was not ‘greedy,’ 
many little courtesies and kind- 
nesses shown by his son had 
touched the lonely man sensibly ; 
he felt at home in the new house ; 
it had seemed a great thing to 
have one of his flesh and blood 
partner in a big firm, and to be 
*hand and glove’ with Pousnett, 
so good, so rich, so powerful. If 
only he had never boasted about 
Robert being taken in without a 
halfpenny he could have condoned 
his son’s silence as to the terms on 
which he entered the house ; but 
if the fact was generally known, 
or known even to a few, Mr. 
McCullagh could not but feel he 
had made himself ridiculous. In 
all his worst qualities Alf Mostin 
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undrestood his relative to a 
nicety; even the suspicion of 
being laughed at drove plain auld 
Rab to frenzy, and the secret 
knowledge that on more than one 
occasion he had ‘ maybe bounced 
a wee’ filled him, now that he 
knew how matters stood, with 
agonies of shame and vexation. 
No, he felt he could not get over 
the ‘trick’ he had been served. 
He had said so much, and said it 
so often, to Robert about his good 
fortune in being taken in without 
a ‘plack,’ he had praised his own 
powers of discrimination so heart- 
ily, he had lauded his ‘ foreknow- 
ledge’ in such perfect good faith, 
that now, when he came to think 
over his utterances in the cold at- 
mosphere of Miss Nicol’s inform- 
ation, he felt ‘just like ane be- 
side himself.’ And that such 
knowledge should have come to 
him through Janet, through her of 
all created beings, who had ‘aye’ 
hated Robert and grudged him the 
way he got on in the world, and 
sneered at his fine-gentleman 
ways, and never lost a chance of 
saying something to his dispraise ! 
It was very bitter, and Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh felt it to be so to the very 
core of his nature. As a matter 
of course, he laid all the blame on 
Robert’s wife. ‘If he had never 
met her,’ thought Mr. McCullagh, 
‘this would not have happened. 
She and that false treacherous 
loon, Ailfred Mostin, were in the 
swim, I'll be bound, before Robert 
thought of such a thing. Ay, 
it’s all plain enough : a girl wants 
a husband, a mother wants brains ; 
my son caught with a face he 
thought beyond the common, and 
all a-gleg to secure a seat in Pous- 
netts’; a common money-lender 
willin’ to accommodate, knowing 
I was the poor simpleton’s father ; 
that’s clear as clear can be. But 
how did Janet come at it? how, 
in the name of everything that’s 
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wonderful, could she have got to 
know what had been going on ? 

On this point Miss Nicol was 
far too able a diplomatist to vouch- 
safe the slightest information. 

Mr. McCullagh pressed her 
close for information; but she 
utterly declined to tell more than 
she had told. 

‘I heard it,’ was the only an- 
swer she vouchsafed to his eager 
questions. 

‘But how did ye hear it? he 
inquired. 

‘One told me,’ she replied. 

‘ And who might that one be? 

‘I am thinking ye’ll have to 
find out for yourself. I have said 
all I am going to say.’ 

Now this was very hard on Mr. 
McCullagh. There were at least 
fifty possible people from whom 
the information might have come, 
and he puzzled and racked his 
brain to think of the name of the 
busybody amongst that number 
most likely to have given it to 
her, with the result that at last 
he believed every friend and ac- 
quaintance they possessed to have 
imparted the secret. He felt sure 
of it, from the ‘ look’ of that man 
and ‘glance’ ofanother. He could 
not mistake from the ‘tone’ in 
which some quite indifferent re- 
mark was made; or a question 
‘would never have been put,’ but 
for the knowledge that Robert 
had paid dear for the honour and 
privilege of signing ‘ Pousnett & 
Co.’ 

‘I'd give twenty pounds good 
money to know who she had it 
off,’ he decided, after he had 
thought it over till he felt ‘fit to 
think no more ;’ but in this liberal 
offer he was behindhand with Mr. 
Snow, who, coming to Basinghall- 
street for information, said he 
would gladly write out a cheque 
for fifty if he could only discover 
who was making himself busy with 
matters in Bush-lane. 
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Mr. Snow was so genuinely 
angry that he almost carried Mr. 
McCullagh away with him. 

‘ There is some spy at work,’ he 
said, ‘and I’d be grateful if you 
could help me to unearth him. 
Put it to yourself, Mr. McCul- 
lagh, how should you like your 
most private concerns published 
in front of the Royal Exchange ? 

‘ That would depend,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh virtuously. ‘If 
there was no harm in anybody 
knowing it wouldn't signify so 
much ; and there’s but little here 
I'd care was proclaimed by a town 
crier.’ 

‘Supposing now, for instance, 
your cousins got a list of your 
customers, you'd like to know, I 
imagine, how they had come by it.’ 

* Has any velain, then—’ began 
Mr. McCullagh impetuously ; but 
Mr. Snow stopped him with a 
short laugh. 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ he 
said. ‘It was entirely a suppo- 
sititious case; but mine is even 
worse than that. Many of your 
people must of necessity know 
your business. It has been my 
aim to confine mine within my 
own breast. Can you give me no 
clue at all? I do not like to sus- 
pect him, but yet I cannot help 
fixing on Mr. Alfred Mostin as 
the culprit.’ 

‘ Alfred Mostin !’ repeated Mr. 
McCullagh, as genuinely surprised 
as he had ever been. 

‘ None other,’ replied Mr. Snow, 
watching the impression produced. 
* You know him, I think ? 

‘ Weel,’ said Mr. McCullagh, 
after uttering which monosyllable 
he retired within himself to con- 
sider the idea presented. Mr. 
Snow did not interrupt this re- 
verie. He hoped something would 
come of it. 

‘Ye’re wrang’—thus the 
Scotchman at last delivered his 


verdict—‘ altogether wrang.’ 
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‘Am I? asked Mr. Snow, in 
the tone of one who felt satisfied 
he was altogether right. 

* Ye’re out in that guess,’ per- 
sisted Mr. McCullagh. ‘ There's 
not much, unless it might be 
common stealing, pilfering, shop- 
lifting, or the like, ’'d put past 
Ailfred; but he has not done 
this. He'd take his own father 
— if he had a father living—by 
the hand and lead him to ruin, 
not standing nice about whether 
he travelled the road with him or 
not, and think no more of what 
he’d done than of saying “ good- 
night ;” he'd lie through a stone 
wall; he thinks less of going 
through the Insolvent Court 
than you of crossing Cheapside ; 
he’d drink the Thames dry if it 
was any sort of spirit ; and he'd 
make a jeer and a scoff of the 
best word of advice that could be 
offered him ; but he hasn’t had a 
finger in this pie.’ 

‘After the remarkably good 
character you have given him it 
would be hard to name the pie 
in which he might not have had 
a finger,’ observed Mr. Snow. 

‘Well, ye may content your- 
self about him so far as Robert’s 
matter goes. He’s far too fond of 
Robert and the wife, and he’s no 
too fond of me—ay, I perceive ye 
are acquaint with that fact,’ Mr. 
McCullagh broke off in the middle 
of his sentence to remark, seeing 
an irrepressible smile wandering 
over his visitor’s face. ‘ Now I'll 
warrant me he has been saying 
things no just complimentary 
behind my back.’ 

‘He did not say any harm of 
you, Mr. McCullagh,’ Mr. Snow 
hastened to explain. 

‘ Ou ay ; it’s no so hard to guess 
the sort of conversation he has 
been treating ye to about me, I 
can weel understand. I know he 
thinks me stingy and close-fisted ; 
maybe even he goes so far as to 
VOL. XL. NO. COXXXIX, 
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liken me to some miserly old cur- 
mudgeon,—and all for why, Mr. 
Snow? On my faith only because 
I wouldn’t bestow my honestly 
bought and paid for goods on him, 
to be played at ducks and drakes 
wi’ ’ 


‘You see he has such a fancy 
for that game,’ said Mr. Snow. 

‘Conscience! I believe ye; but 
as I was remarking, he was never 
to my knowledge a mischief-maker 
nor a tale-bearer; and besides, he 
hates Janet—that’s my relative, 
Miss Nicol, ye understand—worse 
nor poison, and he'd keep a thing 
hidden for a lifetime rather than 
pleasure her by letting her know 
it. No, ye must search nearer 
home or go farther afield. I'd 
take my Bible oath the knowledge 
of my son Robert’s folly hasn't 
been spread abroad by his cousin.’ 

‘Of course I must attach con- 


‘siderable weight to any opinion 


you express,’ said Mr. Snow, with 
that suave courtesy which had 
made Mr. McCullagh doubt he 
was a ‘bit too civil.’ ‘ Neverthe- 
less, I am not quite convinced. 
And I will tell you what deepens 
my doubt of Mr. Mostin. So long 
back as Christmas last a word was 
hinted which induced me to tax 
him with talking about affairs 
that were no concern of his. He 
indignantly denied theimputation, 
and spoke witk so much apparent 
honesty I not merely felt ashamed 
of my suspicion, but asked him 
to find out if possible the source 
through which my private con- 
cerns were made public. You 
know, I daresay, he is remarkably 
clever in unravelling mysteries 
and getting information.’ 

‘He could not well be off get- 
ting to know a heap,’ observed 
Mr. McCullagh, in explanation of 
one of Alf’s numerous and useless 
gifts. ‘ He’s aye on the go; and 
a man can’t be in and out of fifty 
offices in the course of a forenoon 
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without hearing something. Be- 
sides, he stands at bars and the 
like, and all the time he doesn’t 
look like one hungering for know- 
ledge, but just wearying for a 
drop of drink.’ 

‘I see you understand our man 
as well as I do,’ said Mr. Snow, 
who listened with remarkable 
patience to all Mr. McCullagh’s 
utterances. ‘Now I put it to 
you: do you believe he could 
have been all these months knock- 
ing about the City here and there 
and everywhere, amongst likely 
and unlikely people, and yet fail 
to obtain the smallest clue ? 

‘It does not sound very feasible, 
certainly,’ agreed Mr. MecCul- 
lagh, mindful of his own doubts 
with regard to the Upperton busi- 
ness ; ‘but I tell ye what most 
like is the case,’ he added briskly ; 
*he has found out, and he does 
not want to let you into the 
secret. What his reasons may be 
of course I can’t profess to guess ; 
but ye may depend that’s the way 
of it.’ 

It was in the very early days 
of the coolness between father and 
son that this conversation took 
place ; and months had passed by 
when Mr. McCullagh returned to 
Basinghall-street from the delights 
of contemplating his first grand- 
child, and listening to the ‘fool 
talk’ of that ‘simple silly body,’ 
Kenneth’s wife. 

The ‘family,’ as now repre- 
sented by Kenneth, David, and 
Archie, aided and abetted by 
their respective clans, was no 
nearer a knowledge of the con- 
tents of ‘auld Rab’s will’ than 
ever ; or even, indeed, whether 
he had made a will at all. David 
was moving all the machinery he 
could set in motion to obtain even 
a mess of pottage at once out of 
the McCullagh resources. Archie 
was apparently ‘lying on his 
oars ; Kenneth was writing letters, 


set to the same tune of how much 
he could do, aided by additional 
capital, with the regularity of a 
manifold copying machine; and 
Mr. McCullagh felt he was getting 
very tired of it all, when one 
morning, about a month after he 
had been asked to make an ‘elder 
son’ of Kenneth (‘an elder deil,’ 
the Scotch Croesus impatiently 
remarked when thinking over 
the suggestion), there walked into 
his office no other than Alfred 
Mostin. 

The ‘ne’er-do-weel’ looked 
heated, excited, and triumphant. 

‘Can I have a word with you 
in private, Mr. McCullagh? he 
asked, with a ‘laugh on his visage’ 
which puzzled Mr. McCullagh 
‘ sore.’ 

‘Ye can; but I am sure ye 
have no word to say to me couldn’t 
jest as well be spoken here,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh, without 
stirring from his desk. 

‘I don’t mean to speak it here, 
at any rate,’ returned Mr. Mostin 
shortly. 

‘Have your way, then, if it’ll 
pleasure ye,’ said Mr. McCullagh 
ungraciously ; ‘though I must re- 
mark I am astonished to see ye 
in any office o’ mine after the way 
in which ye have been trying to 
injure my trade.’ 

‘ Bless my soul,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Mostin, as they walked side by 
side down the warehouse, ‘ did 
you ever imagine I should con- 
sider your trade or you either 
when my living was in ques- 
tion? No, no; you showed me 
the example of “Every man for 
himself” long ago; and I don’t 
forget, Mr. McCullagh, whatever 
you may do.’ 

‘We can let the past bide,’ 
suggested the Scotchman, who, 
though he usually had right on 
his side, never could get the best 
of an argument with Alfred Mos- 
tin. 
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‘And the present too, if you 
like,’ was the answer. ‘I can go 
away without speaking ; though I 
am sure you want to know what 
I came to tell.’ 

‘ It’s scarce worth your while to 
go away,’ replied Mr. McOullagh, 
unlocking the door of his private 
room, and motioning his visitor 
to enter. ‘The sight of ye took 
me by surprise, or it’s like I 
wouldn’t have said what I did.’ 

Alf Mostin smiled ironically ; 
but making no direct comment, 
he observed, 

‘It’s a good rule and a safe to 
lay down that there should be 
no friendship in business ; but in 
private life it is hurtful for a man 
to feel those of his own blood are 
trying to ruin him.’ 

‘In business or out of it a 
man’s kinsfolk might be better 


employed,’ assented Mr. McCul- 


lagh, to whom Mr. Mostin’s gene- 
ral assertion appealed with the 
force of experience. ‘Who has 
been trying to ruin you, Ail- 
fred ? 


‘Me! O, I don’t know or care. 
I was not thinking about myself. 
My remark referred to Robert. I 
now know the person who told 
Miss Nicol about how he got into 
Pousnetts’.’ 

‘Never!’ ejaculated Robert’s 
father. 

‘I have, though. Who do you 
suppose it was ? 

‘ How should I teil? Haven't 
I been concedering the matter for 
months, without being able to 
come to any conclusion ? 

* You will be surprised.’ 

‘I daresay; maybe more sur- 
prised nor pleased. Come, Ail- 
fred, leave off beatin’ about the 
bush, and out wi’t. What's his 
name ? 

‘Effie Nicol,’ answered Mr. 
Mostin, with a jubilant exultation 
he was unable to conceal. 

‘ Effie’ repeated Mr. McCul- 
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lagh. ‘ Ye're jokin’ ; it’s no pos- 
sible.’ 

‘I am not joking, and it is the 
fact.’ 

‘ But how in the name of won- 
der could Effie know anything 
about the matter ? 

‘T'll Jeave that for Mr. Snow to 
tell you,’ answered Alf Mostin, 
too truly enchanted with the im- 
pression already produced to yield 
to the temptation of trying to en- 
hance its effect. ‘He bid me say, 
if you were in his neighbourhood 
any time before five, he’d be glad 
to see you.’ 

There had been a period when, 
had any one delivered such a 
message to him, Mr. McCullagh 
would have answered, ‘If Mister 
Snow wants to see me, he knows 
the way to Basinghall-street ; but 
now things were different—Mr. 
Snow was master of the situation. 
With the slightest regard to truth 
Mr. McCullagh could not say he 
was ‘no that anxious’ to hear 
with whom Effie had ‘foregathered,’ 
able to give her news of his son’s 
most secret doings. 

He felt that till he learnt every- 
thing which could be told he 
should be a miserable and dis- 
satisfied man; so he sent a mes- 
sage back to Mr. Snow to the effect 
that he had business ‘ would take 
him into Oxford-court about two, 
and he’d look round in Bush-lane 
as soon after that hour as circum- 
stances would pairmeet.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. M‘CULLAGH IS AMAZED. 


Wauen Mr. McCullagh returned 
from that little pilgrimage round 
about London Stone, he shut him- 
self up in his own room to digest 
the intelligence he had received, 
and to decide upon the course he 
meant to take. 


uate — 
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Mr. Snow’s news affected him 
more than at the time he perhaps 
knew himself. It is one thing to 
listen to the words of a ‘ rantin’ 
harum-scarum deevil,’ which ‘go 
in at one ear and out at the other;’ 
and quite another to grasp facts 
communicated in a grave and be- 
coming sort of manner by a gen- 
tleman, who, whatever his trade, 
had ‘respectable ways with him,’ 
and spoke very fairly and seriously 
indeed about what had occurred. 

After all it was through Alfred 
Mostin light eventually came to 
be thrown upon the subject. 
Thrown off the scent by Mr. 
Snow’s reticence concerning the 
manner of device he employed to 
keep all entries in his books secret, 
and foiled by finding it was 
through no tampering with the 
letters that affairs in Bush-lane 
became eventually public proper- 
ty, he did not set himself to watch 
the silent clerk, till an unguarded 
look in that young gentleman’s 
eyes aroused his suspicions. 

Then he began to dog him like 
a sleuthhound, followed his steps 
from office to office, tracked him 
to his home, found out many of 
the persons with whom he associ- 
ated. Yet still, though running 
close beside the track, he never got 
on it ; and might eventually have 
missed his quarry altogether, had 
it not chanced almost by the 
merest accident that one Sunday 
afternoon, when he was proceed- 
ing to call upon an acquaintance 
resident in Millbank-street, he saw 
walking some distance in front 
two figures he thought he recog- 
nised. 

‘It seemed too good to be true,’ 
he explained to Mr. Snow after- 
wards ; ‘and at first I could scarce- 
ly credit the evidence of my senses. 
They were “daundering,” as Mr. 
McCullagh would say, and I did 

not dare to lessen the distance 
between, for fear of recognition. 


Happily they never looked back, 
and I followed them at a safe dis- 
tance into the Abbey ; and there 
I soon saw that they were—I 
can’t use so strong an expression 
as “lovers,” but engaged. They 
had come, in fact, to an “ under- 
standing,” though how such dum- 
mies ever managed to do so I 
confess I cannot imagine. After 
service, still keeping modestly in 
the background, I sauntered after 
them, and found they returned to 
the house of a Mrs. Olfradine, 
from whom the festive Effie 
learned how to extract some awful 
sounds from the old piano in 
Basinghall-street. To cut a long 
story short, in fact, your man in 
black is Mrs. Olfradine’s nephew ; 
and he and Effie walk out to- 
gether.’ 

‘There remains little doubt,’ 
said Mr. Snow, ‘ you have hit the 
right nail on the head at last ; but 
still Iam unable to imagine how 
he obtained his information.’ 

‘Yes, and that I cannot find 
out for you till I have some idea 
of the nature of the cipher in 
which you keep your books,’ 

‘ And that is precisely what I 
do not want to tell you,’ answered 
Mr. Snow frankly. 

‘Just as you like, of course ; 
but it is evident Hunt has the key 
to the puzzle.’ 

Mr. Snow remained silent for 
a moment ; then he said, 

‘ After all, I do not know that 
it matters much. I mean to give 
up the Bush-lane business shortly, 
and then the books must be kept 
in plain English, instead of in 
German.’ 

‘That’s the mystery, is it? And 
what makes you believe this beg- 
gar does not understand German ? 

‘I asked him when he first 
came if he were conversant with 
any foreign lauguage ; and he said, 
“ No, unfortunately not.”’ 

‘OY and Mr. Mostin’s excla- 
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mation seemed to contain in itself 
a whole commentary; ‘we will 
soon find out how much truth 
there was in that statement. You 
never have, I suppose, employed 
polyglot clerks ? 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘ Then depend upon it our friend 
had been informed of your pecu- 
liarity, and very likely came in as 
aspy. There is more of that sort 
of thing being done in London 
than you can imagine ; the trade- 
lists and inquiry offices are mainly 
responsible for converting inno- 
cent young men into troublesome 
detectives. I hope you will not 
take any action in this matter till 
every link in the chain is com- 
plete.’ 

‘Rely upon my discretion,’ said 
Mr, Snow, handing Mr. Mostin a 
cheque, which caused the heart of 
that vagabond individual to leap 
for joy. ’ 

And now every link in the 
chain being indeed complete, Mr. 
Snow, clerkless, yet happy, slowly 
unwound the whole affair for Mr. 
McCullagh’s information. How 
Mrs. Olfradine’s nephew—the 
affianced of that silent and dis- 
creet young woman Effie—who 
understood German as well as he 
did English, had been selling in- 
formation to all who, in a quiet 
and safe way, wanted to obtain 
and were willing to pay for it; 
how he, Mr. Snow, had thrust 
him without ceremony out of the 
paradise of Bush-lane; how he 
had advised him not to refer there 
for a character; and how Mr. 
Snow felt confident he would, 
sooner or later—later, perhaps— 
turn up in Basinghall - street, 
introduced by Mrs. Olfradine, 
in order to ask for employ- 
ment. 

To Mr. McCullagh it all seemed 
very dreadful. His lines had not 
lain amongst dishonest people, 
and the disclosures made directly 
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and incidentally by Mr. Snow 
shocked him beyond measure. 

‘Why, I'll be lookin’ next with 
a dubious eye on Alick, our bit 
errand-boy,’ he considered, as he 
moved homeward. ‘And how am I 
to meet and greet that fause hussy 
I deemed too fond of Robert even 
to try and hurt a hair of his head? 
Waes me, it’s just awfu’ ;’ and, as 
has been stated, he locked him- 
self into his own room to digest 
the mass of information thrust 
down his throat. 

No man would have liked less 
to own his ultimate course of pro- 
cedure was influenced by hints 
received from another, yet it is 
certain a slight suggestion of Mr. 
Snow, that it might be as well be- 
fore launching any thunderbolt at 
Effie’s head to ‘ watch and wait,’ 
had a considerable effort in deter- 
mining Mr. McCullagh to ‘lie 
canny.’ 

*T’ll no give Janet the satisfac- 
tion of thinkin’ Iam troublin’ my- 
self now about the matter,’ he de- 
cided ; ‘and as for Effie, it’ll be 
good practice observing how she 
goes on knowin’ the harm she has 
wrought. Still, I wish she hadn’t 
been coming for dinner. It’s just 
ower soon to meet her after what 
I’ve heerd.’ 

He had arrived at this point in 
the argument, when Alick knock- 
ing at his door announced the ar- 
rival of a note from Mr. Pousnett, 
on the envelope of which were 
traced the words ‘ Special and Im- 
mediate.’ 

‘What's in the wind now, I 
wonder? thought Mr. McCullagh, 
drawing out the enclosure, and 
reading : 

‘« Dear McCullagh.” My! but 
we're familiar! That's the way 
they do, though, among them- 
selves, I’ve noticed, so I darena 
doubt it’s all right and proper. 


“Dear McCullagh,—The wea- 
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ther keeps so fine we are still at 
Larchwater.” (He does not mean, 
I suppose, ever since I was there 
last, for I’ve dined with him since in 
Portman-square. Weel, weel.) “A 
few friends are coming to us this 
evening, and some among them I 
should like you to know. May J, 
at so short a notice, beg you to 
come down and stop the night? 
My wife will be charmed, and I 
have a project in contemplation, 
nearly ripe in fact, upon which I 
should like to take your opinion. 
Were I not tied here to the last 
moment I would call round in 
Basinghall-street ; but I shall look 
out for you at Waterloo at quarter 
to five, and trust you will not 
disappoint,— Yours faithfully, 
“ Herrion Pousnett.” 


‘The very thing, by my saul! 
just what I wanted! cried Mr. 
McCullagh, delighted at the 
thought of escaping Effie and 
Miss Nicol ; ‘it has come in the 
very nick o’ time. Na, na, I 
won't disappoint ye, Mr. Herrion 
Pousnett. What’ll I want, now? 
and he plunged into the mysteries 
of wardrobe and toilet with an 
enthusiasm which would have 
amazed Janet had she been there 
to see. 

As matters stood she was up- 
stairs with Effie, talking over 
various domestic incidents with 
that self-contained young person, 
when Mr. McCullagh put his 
head inside the door. ‘Janet,’ 
he began; and then making a 
feint of seeing her relation for 
the first time, he went on diplo- 
matically, ‘Is that Effie? and 
how’s the world using ye? 

‘QO, very well,’ chanted Effie 
mournfully, drawing a skein of 
wool out to its full length as she 
answered. 

‘That's right,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh cheerfully. ‘I have just 
come up, Janet, to bid ye no wait 


deener for me ; I am going out of 
town, and won’t be back to-night.’ 

‘Not back to-night! echoed 
Miss Nicol; ‘why, where— But 
by this time Mr. McCullagh was 
down in the hall, and telling 
Alick to fetch him a hansom and 
come back to carry his bag to the 
top of the court. 

‘A hansom! repeated Miss 
Nicol, leaning over the balusters, 
and listening to these mandates. 
‘A hansom! What next, I won- 
der? 

Quite relieved to have left Bas- 
inghall-street behind him, Mr. 
McCullagh in that conveyance, 
the mere mention of which scan- 
dalised Miss Nicol, bowled merrily 
along. 

‘Ah, here you are!’ cried Mr. 
Pousnett cheerily,as the cab-wheel 
grated the curb. ‘I am so much 
obliged to you. We have plenty 
of time. Wonderful weather for 
the time of year, isn’t it ? 

Which greeting, when written 
down in black and white, does 
not sound anything very extra- 
ordinary; but when set to the 
accompaniment of hat-touching 
porters, and deferential inspectors, 
and obsequious policemen, each 
one more eager than his fellow to 
do honour to the great man, stirred 
even Mr. McCullagh’s cold blood 
with the feeling that he had ‘ got 
into unco’ guid company.’ 

This was the sentiment, indeed, 
with which Mr. Pousnett always 
inspired him. No matter when or 
how the man had got his diamond, 
it was genuine. The Pousnett po- 
sition was undeniable. Let who 
would have to pay for keeping it 
up, the Pousnetts were quite sure 
to have the enjoyment, and, as a 
natural consequence, a portion of 
the glory surrounding them shone 
likewise on any guest they de- 
lighted to honour. 

Into the compartment occupied 
by Mr. Pousnett and Mr. MeCul- 
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lagh there entered two gentlemen, 
who greeted the former with evi- 
dent gratification. One, Mr. 
McCullagh knew by sight as the 
head of a great house trading with 
China ; the other, Mr. Pousnett 
addressed as Sir Robert ; and both 
having the same pleasant and ge- 
nial manner which distinguished 
the head of the Pousnett firm, the 
four were soon engaged in a ‘ most 
enjoyable’ conversation, in which 
the state of the Funds, the hol- 
low peace with Russia, the recent 
illuminations, popular sentiment 
as regarded the Emperor of the 
French, were mere casual trifles, 
To a man like Mr. McCullagh, 
who, having ‘ the gift o’ the gab,’ 
had all his life long, till he knew 
Mr. Pousnett, been doomed either 
to bury that talent in a napkin, or 
use it forthe benefit of those who 
did not ‘ possess the wit to see 


the stuff was in him,’ such a‘ 


journey seemed a delight not to 
be expressed in words. 

Shrewd, observant, intelligent, 
and lonely, of necessity he had 
thought so much, that when he 
came in contact with men who 
had lived so constantly in so- 
ciety as to get weary of its parrot- 
like repetitions, they found his 
thoughts worth hearing. 

The train they travelled by 
was an express, and only stopped 
once after leaving Twickenham 
till it reached the station nearest 
Larchwater, so that they really 
had opportunity for exchanging 
many ideas even before arriving 
at Staines, where Sir Robert 
alighted. 

*I must have another talk with 
you, Mr. McCullagh,’ he said ; 
‘ your views as regards a Chamber 
of Commerce for London are quite 
new to me, and well worth con- 
sidering,’ he added pompously. 
‘I am delighted to have made 
your acquaintance, and shall hope 
to meet you again ere long.’ 
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‘The best thing you can do,’ 
said Mr. Pousnett, ‘is not to 
separate from Mr. McCullagh now. 
Come on and dine with us. I need 
not tell you how pleased my wife 
will be to see you.’ 

‘ And I am sure I need not say 
how pleased I should be to see 
Mrs. Pousnett,’ answered Sir Ro- 
bert gallantly ; ‘but, unhappily, it 
is impossible. A number of rela- 
tions are to dine with us to-night.’ 

‘Ah, I cannot offer an equal 
attraction,’ observed Mr. Pousnett 
dryly. His face was perfectly 
grave as he made the remark, and in 
his tone nothing whatever facetious 
could be detected. Nevertheless, 
perhaps because his own feeling 
concerning kinship chanced at the 
moment to be singularly antago- 
nistic to the sentiment expressed, 
Mr. McCullagh, as the train moved 
on, laughed secretly at Mr. Pous- 
nett’s observation. 

‘He is no fool,’ decided the 
Scotchman. ‘ He’s a deep one.’ 

The whole of the ‘deep one’s’ 
family greeted Mr. McCullagh 
with effusion. Mrs. Pousnett, 
fatter if possible, and more ela- 
borately dressed than ever, took 
his hand in both of hers, while she 
asked, 

‘Where have you been all this 
long, long time ? 

Mr. McCullagh intimated he 
had been at home, which caused 
Mrs. Pousnett to say reproachfully, 

* What, not out of London! and 
yet you never came to see me /’ 

The Scotchman very nearly re- 
torted that he had not been asked, 
for such a thing as a morning call 
was quite beyond the wildest 
stretch of his imagination; and, 
indeed, no one would probably 
have been more surprised than 
Mrs. Pousnett had the guest her 
husband delighted to honour 
walked into her drawing-room un- 
invited. He checked the remark 
upon his lips, however, and an- 
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swered gallantly, ‘she might be 
sure it was not of his own free 
will he had kept away.’ The 
young ladies also were gracious 
and friendly; and the lord who 
was of the company claimed Mr. 
McCullagh as an old acquaintance, 
and mentioned some incidents of 
their former encounter, which 
showed, as the Scotchman thought, 
‘his memory was not so defective 
as any one might expect consider- 
ing his age.’ 

There were only four strangers 
present, and they all ‘took notice’ 
of Mr. McCullagh, devoting them- 
selves to that gentleman, falling 
into conversation with him, and 
altogether treating him with every 
mark of flattering distinction. 

As usual, the dinner was excel- 
lent, the wine of the best quality, 
the service perfect. Whilst the 
ladies remained, talk ran slowly 
on topics in which they were 
supposed to feel an interest ; but 
when they departed the men 
drew closer together, and plunged 
into politics, business, investments, 
and subjects of kindred nature, in 
the discussion of which Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh proved himself quite at 
home. 

‘And when,’ asked Lord 
Cresham at length, in a lull of the 
babble of words which had been 
going on for some time, ‘ shall we 
see your, or it might be better 
to say our, advertisement in the 
Times ? 

‘It will appear on Saturday,’ 
said Mr. Pousnett. 

‘Why Saturday ? 


‘Because the next day is Sun- - 


day.’ 
* You are with us in this matter, 
I suppose? said one of the gentle- 
men to Mr. McCullagh. 

‘I don’t know what you allude 
to,’ was the reply. 

* No,’ interposed Mr. Pousnett. 
‘ Thave not yet had an opportunity 


of speaking to Mr. McCullagh. 
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Fact is,’ he went on, with a frank 
and winning smile, ‘ we are going 
to make Pousnetts’ one of the 

greatest firms in the kingdom.’ 
‘It was always great enough, I 
should have thought, to content 

anybody,’ said Mr. McCullagh. 
‘Mr. Pousnett is not easily 
contented,’ observed the gentle- 
man who had inquired whether 
Mr. McCullagh was ‘ with them.’ 
‘I am quite satisfied, at all 
events,’ said the merchant prince, 
‘ that in business no man can stand 
still. He must be either going for- 
ward or backward ; and as I have 
no fancy for doing the latter, I 
mean to travel with the times, 
Glance over this, Mr. McCullagh, 
and tell me what you think of it.’ 
Mr. McCullagh took the sheet of 
paper Mr. Pousnett handed to him. 
It was folded like a letter, and the 
first words he perceived as he laid 
the document open before him al- 
most took away his breath : ‘ Pous- 
nett & Co. (Limrrep).’ The buzz 
of conversation, which had for a 
moment been interrupted, began 
over again; but Mr. McCullagh 
did not distinguish a word that 
was said; he could not at first 
even understand the precise pur- 
port of Mr. Pousnett’s circular ; 
it took him some minutes to re- 
cover from the suddenness of the 
blow dealt him by that expression 
‘Limited.’ Every prejudice of 
his nature, every feeling he 
cherished, rose in antagonism to 
the most ‘wicked and foolish 
act Parliament ever passed.’ 
‘« Limited”—faith ? he thought, 
‘if their responsibility is, their 
notions aren’t. “ Fifty thousand 
shares at twenty pounds apiece.” 
Why, that’s a million of money! 
“ Directors — Herrion Pousnett, 
Esq. (Pousnett & Co.), Portman- 
square, Larchwater, Middlesex, 
and Norman Castle, Hampshire” 
—bless and save us !|—“ Giles 
Pousnett, Esq., Mersey House 
? 
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Liverpool ; Hume Pousnett, Esq. 
(Pousnett & Co.), Melbourne ; 
Lord Cresham, Forest View, Berk- 
shire, and Drumkaldy Park, Co. 
Cork; Robert McCullagh, Esq. 
(Pousnett & Co.), Leadenhall- 
street ; General Vanderton, Upper 
Wimpole - street ; Jacob Allty, 
Esq., Bow ; James Hinton, Esq., 
Bombay ; Hugh Stoddard, Esq., 
The Chase, Andover. Bankers— 
Messrs. Harrison, Hunter, & Co., 
Lombard - street. Solicitors— 
Messrs. Powish & Melton, New- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn. Secretary— 
Stanley Pousnett, Esq. Offices— 
Leadenhall-street.” ’ 

‘This company is formed,’ read 
on poor Mr. McCullagh, ‘ for the 
purpose of acquiring the important 
business of Messrs. Pousnett & 
Co., established for over a century 
and a half.’ 

Then there followed approxi- 
mate statements of the enormois 
profits that had been made, and 
the still more gigantic profits 
which were to be made by suitable 
extension and judicious develop- 
ment. It was a very well and 
cleverly written prospectus, which 
had no doubt been compiled by 
Herrion Pousnett, Esq., whom 
Mr. McCullagh found proposed 
for the present to remain as man- 
ager, and to give the new business 
that important aid only to be 
afforded by the senior partner’s 
long experience and practical 
knowledge of the trade. As to 
the sum to be paid for the acqui- 
sition of the business and the 
benefit of Mr. Pousnett’s invalu- 
able services, the circular was 
silent; but a neat paragraph as- 
sured all those whom such sub- 
jects could concern that every 
information regarding the agree- 
ments and contracts entered into 
could be obtained from the secre- 
tary. Intending subscribers were 
to pay five pounds per share on 
application, and five pounds on 
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allotment, and no further call was 
to be made without three months’ 
notice. 

Mr. McCullagh read the docu- 
ment twice over before he grasped 
even these salient points, and of 
necessity there were a vast number 
of minor details that escaped his 
attention ; but he perceived quite 
enough to satisfy him that Pous- 
nett & Co. (Limited) would be a 
very close borough, and that, let 
who might lose by the transaction, 
the senior partner was sure to 
come out a winner. 

‘I shouldn't wonder,’ he consi- 
dered, ‘ if they do gather very near 
that million of money ; and .he 
handed the prospectus back to 
Mr. Pousnett, who had been fur- 
tively watching the expression of 
his countenance as he read. 

‘What do you think of it? he 
asked, with the impulsive open- 
ness of a man who wore his heart 
on his sleeve. 

‘It’s very well put together,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh. 

‘ You will join us, I hope ? 

* You are verra kind.’ 

‘It would be a real pleasure to 
me to see your name on the board 
of directors.’ 

* You are verra good indeed.’ 

The person did not live who 
could have made an accurate 
guess as to what was passing in 
Mr. McCullagh’s mind while he 
treated his host to these non-com- 
promising utterances. 

‘Will you allow me, then, to 
add your name to our list ? 

‘I thank you greatly; but I 
think I should not care to commit 
myself without further concedera- 
tion. The notion is new to me— 
quite new, you see.’ 

‘Of course; and I am very 
sorry I could not consult you 
sooner. There is not the slight- 
est necessity for an immediate 
decision, only that as the names 
of the directors are first pub- 
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them to remain. However, Mr. 
McCullagh, we will always strain 
@ point in your favour.’ 

‘I am sure I am greatly be- 
holden to ye.’ 

‘We are all going to make our 
fortunes out of the successes of 
Pousnett & Co. (Limited),’ observ- 
ed Lord Cresham gaily. 

‘That will be a good thing,’ 
observed Mr. McCullagh. 

‘ Only you have so much money, 
you do not perhaps care about 
making any more,’ suggested Mr. 
Pousnett. 

‘I have no cause to complain ; 
but I could do with another pound 
or two,’ said Mr. McCullagh. 

There was a laugh at this, 
caused more, perhaps, by the 
Scotchman’s manner than his 
words; and then, seeing in his 
present mood nothing definite was 
to be got out of this ‘hard nut,’ 
Mr. Pousnett shortly proposed 
adjoining to the drawing-room. 

Evidently Mrs. Pousnett had 
been asleep ; but she woke up at 
sight of Mr. McCullagh, whom 
she insisted should come and sit 
near her ; ‘for I am longing for 
your opinion,’ she added. ‘I 
value your judgment highly ; I do, 
indeed ; and I want to know if 
you really think this scheme of 
Herrion’s will transform us into 
millionaires or land us in the 
workhouse.’ 

‘I don’t think ye’ve much call 
to fear the workhouse,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, who, having now 
gathered his wits somewhat to- 
gether, was able to bring some of 
the resources of his mind to bear 
on the astounding fact which had 
been communicated to him. 

‘Well, it is a comfort to hear 
you say that, at all events. But 
do you imagine we shall make 
any money ? 

* It seems to me ye stand a very 
good chance.’ 
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*O, I am so much obliged to 
you. Ishall now feel much better 
satisfied. And you are going 
to help Mr. Pousnett make the 
affair a grand success ? 

‘My poor help would not be 
much use to him. 

‘You are mistaken; indeed, 
indeed it would. Herrion is so 
impulsive, so apt to believe in 
im possibilities, that the restraining 
influence you could exercise over 
him would be beyond all price. 
Do, dear Mr. McCullagh, make 
me happy by saying you are going 
to be one of us in this great 
undertaking.’ 

‘I'd like well to makeye happy,’ 
was the answer; ‘but I would 
rather not say anything one way 
or another till I have turned the 
matter over in my mind. I've 
scarce yet been able to take hold 
of the notion. I always thought 
till an hour ago that Mr. Pous- 
nett was as much set against 
limiting liability as myself.’ 

‘But we all think that so charm- 
ing,’ put in Miss Vanderton, com- 
ing forward at this juncture ; ‘ we 
may make so much and we can 
lose so little. It is quite as excit- 
ing as a lottery. We have all 
applied for shares.’ 

‘That is setting a good ex- 
ample, anyway,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 


In view of the great matter in- 
volved, all this sort of thing 
seemed to him foolish and child- 
ish talk. ‘ Still, one must please 
the ladies,’ he reflected, with 
polite tolerance of feminine weak- 
ness. 

But, spite of the attention paid 
him by Mr. Pousnett’s female 


belongings, Mr. McCullagh was 
not enjoying himself in the least. 
He knew now he had been asked 
down for a purpose ; and it was 
beginning painfully to dawn upon 
his mind that from the very com- 
mencement the senior partner had 
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sought his society, not for any 
abstract pleasure he found in it, 
bat just because he wanted to 
make use of him. 

‘Though how he purposed to 
do it beats me,’ considered the 
Scotchman, sitting in the shadow 
of Mrs. Pousnett’s person, and 
looking certainly as much out of 
his element as could be well 

Casting about in his mind for 
some remark to make which should 
be far enough away from limited 
liability, a subject which filled 
him with affright, he ventured to 
ask if Mrs. Pousnett had heard 
anything lately about Captain 
Crawford. 

* Yes,’ answered that lady easily. 
‘He was wounded, you know, and 
came home during the summer on 
sick-leave. He has been staying 


with his relatives in the north 
ever since.’ , 
‘ He was a very nice gentleman,’ 


said Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Yes, I had always a high 
opinion of him, and both Mr, 
Pousnett and I regretted any 
coldness should have arisen be- 
tween us. He was unreasonable. 
Ah, what a pity it is one cannot 
put wise heads on youngshoulders!’ 

‘I thought he had a wonder- 
fully wise head for his time of 
life,’ answered Mr. McCullagh, 
puzzled ; ‘and I am sorry to hear 
you and he came to any outfall.’ 

‘We did not quarrel, if that is 
what you mean,’ said Mrs. Pous- 
nett; ‘but Herrion was obliged 
to tell him very plainly that he 
must not come here unless he 
gave up all idea of Pauline. It is 
dreadful when a man will not 
take “‘No ;” it causes so much un- 
pleasantness ; and as we had quite 
other views for her, of course we 
could not allow any nonsense of 
that sort to continue. Still, as I 
said before, I feel very sorry about 
the matter, for he was a plea- 
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sant and companionable young 
man, and when he has got over 
his little annoyance I trust we 
may see him again.’ 

The evening passed slowly. 
Notwithstanding the best efforts 
time seemed to hang heavily on 
hand, and Mr. Pousnett only 
brightened up when his guests 
took their departure. 

‘ Now, Maude, let us have some 
music,’ he said, as the wheels of 
the last carriage were heard grating 
over the gravel. ‘ Mr. McCullagh 
will not come to see us again if 
we do not entertain him better.’ 

‘I have been telling Mr. Me- 
Cullagh about your new purchase, 
Herrion,’ observed Mrs. Pousnett 
as Maude went to the piano. 

‘ Yes, I shall make some money 
out of that speculation,’ answered 
her husband, turning towards 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘I should like 
you to see the place, which I 
bought almost literally for an old 
song. The Castle is a mere ruin, 
but the situation is something too 
perfect. After a time I shall put 
the Castle in order, however, and 
try to develop the resources of the 
position. The land lies beside the 
sea, and I have an idea might be 
made most remunerative.’ 

* What did I tell you, Mr. Me- 
Cullagh ? asked Mrs. Pousnett 
playfully. 

‘Well, my dear, when I begin 
to lose money it will be time 
enough for you to find fault with 
my speculations,’ answered Mr. 
Pousnett. 

‘ And that is just the time when 
everybody else will begin to find 
fault with them,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 
‘Then I must not give them 
the chance,’ retorted Mr. Pous- 
nett ; after which observation it 
was felt better to lead the conver- 
sation away from business and 
business matters, and so at length 
the weary evening drew to a close, 
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and Mr. McCullagh found him- 


self alone in a very grand bed- 
room, where, by the light of such 
a fire as had never been seen in 
the Basinghall-street house since 
he took possession, he could con- 
sider at his leisure the number of 
strange events that of late seemed 
crowding into his life. 

‘I trust he may be just as 
clever as he thinks himself,’ he 
thought, referring to Mr. Pous- 
nett ; ‘ but only to conceder him 
asking for a million of money—a 
million, no less! Well, it cannot 
take a trifle to keep up the places 
I have seen, and now he must go 
and buy another. I don’t feel 
just disposed ever to set foot in 
his doors again,’ finished Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, having an uneasy fore- 
boding he never again would be 
asked to set foot in them. 

‘ There is neither pleasure nor 
profit to be had out of him,’ said 
Mr. Pousnett to his wife. 

‘I think he is delightful, Her- 
rion,’ was the answer; ‘ quite re- 
freshing in comparison to some of 
the persons one has to entertain.’ 

On their way back to London 
in the morning, Mr. Pousnett 
asked Mr. McCullagh plainly if 
he should include his name in 
the advertisement which was to 
appear in Saturday’s Times. 

In answer Mr. McCullagh 
made a general statement to the 
effect that no offence being meant 
he trusted none would be taken. 
He looked upon the new act as a 
very great evil ; he believed even- 
tually it would lead to very reck- 
less and dishonest trading; he 
conceded that the system was 
plausible and fair enough in 
theory, but he contended it would 
never wash in practice. He did 
not think it was a good thing 
to trade on other folks’ money, 
and he felt satisfied limited 
liability would benefit very few 
and ruin a great many. To 
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be quite straightforward, which 
he believed to be always best in 
the long-run, though it might 
not please at the time, he would 
not give the help of his name 
to anything of the kind. If he 
did he should feel himself bound 
to look after the interests of the 
shareholders, who would likewise 
look to him for seeing their good 
money was being so used that a 
profit might come of it. 

How long he might have pro- 
ceeded in this strain is uncertain, 
had Mr. Pousnett not cut across 
the dissertation sharply with, 

‘From your point of view I 
have no doubt you are more than 
right ; but I am sorry to find you 
entertain such prejudices against 
a system which will eventually, 
I am satisfied, become universal. 
I hoped you would have liked to 
join us, and help on your son. 
We shall manage, however, I 
daresay,’ he added, with an iron- 
ical smile, which hurt Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh very much indeed, and 
caused him again mentally to re- 
peat the statement that he would 
not go to Pousnett’s again. 

‘They are a cut above me,’ he 
acknowledged, throwing a sop to 
his vanity ; ‘ and besides, I’m not 
sure I like their ways.’ 

Mr. McCullagh was fast tra- 
velling towards a state of mind in 
which he felt that he did not just 
like the ways of anybody with 
whom he came in contact. For 
so many years he had been accus- 
tomed to lay down the law and 
find his axioms listened to with 
deference, that the ‘change which 
had come over the world’ almost 
in a moment, as it seemed, struck 
him as something dreadful and 
appalling. Other people, he found, 
were as determined to follow their 
own course as he had ever been. 
New methods of doing business 
were coming up; plodding and 
economy and discretion were go- 
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ing out of fashion, and daft crazy 
notions taking their place. He 
had no comfort either in his chil- 
dren ; they were like dogs pulling 
contrary ways ; the only time they 
ever agreed was in deciding he 
did not do right. And then Janet 
and he did not ‘sort’ well now ; 
and as for Effie, he did not care to 
think about her ! 

When, on the Saturday follow- 
ing, the announcement of Pous- 
nett & Co. (Limited) burst upon 
the astounded City of London, 
David McCullagh rushed breath- 
lessly to his father with the 
news. 

‘They say half the shares are 
subscribed for already, and that 
by this day week there won’t be 
one in the market.’ 

‘ Like enough ; fools and their 
money are soon parted.’ 

* But that’s the way to send a 
business along now,’ said David. 
‘Ifyou would only follow suit we 
could soon make the Scotch trade 
profitable.’ 

‘I never heard it wasn’t,’ said 
Mr. McCullagh. 

‘ Well, you know what I mean. 
Good gracious, if Pousnett can 
have a million of money by just 
holding up his finger, we ought 
to be able to get two or three 
hundred thousand without much 
trouble.’ 

‘As long as I live that is not 
going to be done,’ declared Mr. 
McCullagh with conviction. 

‘I think ye are quite wrong, 
ye ken.’ 

‘I am aware ye hold that 
opeenion.’ 

‘ It’s no good lying down to be 
trampled on.’ 

‘It’s no good making an edeot 
of yourself either, is it ? 

*I wish ye would give me that 
business in Crutched Friars, and 
ye should soon see what I'd 
change it into.’ 

* Vl do nothing of the sort.’ 
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‘ Will ye sell it, then? 

* No, I won’t sell it.’ 

‘ What will ye do then, sir? 

‘I haven’t just made up my 
mind.’ 

‘I am sure I never expected 
when I left MacGalpin’s that ye 
only wanted to use me as a kind 
of cross between an errand-boy 
and a clerk.’ 

‘And I am very sure I never 
thought when I sent for ye to 
MacGalpin’s I was bringing such 
a plague of Egypt on me.’ 

‘Now I wonder which plague 
of Egypt he means to liken me 
to? said David, speaking appa- 
rently to vacancy. 

*The whole of them,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh vehemently. 
‘ Among ye my life’s a weariness. 
Money, money, money, is the cry 
from one week’s end to another. 
There isn’t one of ye is content to 
creep his way as I did, saving 
and stinting myself, and making 
a profit there and laying a trifle 
by here. Ye want the best of 
everything, and then if ye got it 
ye'd barely say “ Thank ye.”’ 

‘I wish you would only try 
me,’ retorted David, ‘and you'd 
find I should say “ Thank you” as 
often as you pleased.’ 

It was probably more despera- 
tion than any hope his father could 
be induced to do much beyond 
paying him a very insufficient 
salary that induced David to speak 
with such irritating plainness. 
Greatly to his astonishment, how- 
ever, he found ere a month was 
gone that words spoken by him in 
very hot blood had been con- 
sidered quietly and calmly, and 
were likely to bear fruit he never 
expected. 

‘I have thought over what ye 
said to me that day ye were put 
out because I wouldn’t change 
my safe honest trade into a swin- 
dling company,’ began Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, ‘and I feel satisfied 
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you'll never be content with me, any 
more than I should be content 
with you. The new ways ye're 
so fond of eren’t mine. I never 
could stomach a business that 
needed pride and swagger and lies 
and shams ; and besides, I’ve no 
necessity to put on spectacles to 
see ye're all laying your heads to- 
gether to carry out some plan of 
circumventing me; so as I want 
to act fair by you, I've made up 
my mind I'll give you and Archie 
a thousand pounds apiece, and ye 
can start what trade ye like and 
conduct it on whatever prenceeple 
seems to ye best. Ill not have 
any of ye mixed up with me, mind, 
and I'd be glad if ye’d both take 
yourselves off to some other house 
than this. I’ve been used to a 
quiet regular home, and at my 
time of life it’s not fair to expect 
me to put up with the hours you 
and Archie keep, and the way ye 
despise food and lodging for which 
I’ve never charged ye a penny.’ 

‘I'm very sorry, sir,’ David 
stammered; but his father an- 
swered, 

‘You're no sorry a bit. What 
is good enough for me doesn’t 
content you and your brother, and 
I’m tired of it.’ 

‘If I vexed youI didn’t intend 
to do so,’ maintained David 
stoutly, one of the most notice- 
able traits in whose character was 
that he never could be induced 
to confess he had committed a 
fault. ‘All I thought and think 
is that, unless people have some 
good of their money they might 
as well be without it.’ 

‘I have had plenty of good of 
my money,’ answered Mr. McCul- 
lagh ; ‘and even if I hadn’t, the 
money is mine, not yours. It 
does seem to me the very height 
of impudence to come to a man’s 
house and say ye should live this 
way or the other. Where's your 
right to bid me do anything ? 
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‘ We'd better not talk about it,’ 
said David, with an affectation of 
repentance he was far from feeling. 
Though a thousand pounds seemed 
but a poor amount in comparison 
to that he once hoped Kenneth 
might wring for each of them from 
his father, it was far too large a 
sum to jeopardise by an injudici- 
ous exhibition of temper. He and 
Archie would be able to ‘ push 
along’ with such a capital, and 
they could get help and credit and 
connection he knew. For which 
reasons, and others it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge on, the young man 
decided for once to appear to eat 
humble-pie, and uttering many 
thanks for a generosity that he 
certainly had not latterly expected, 
David proceeded to tell his brother 
about the unlooked-for windfall, 
and consider how, as they were to 
be shut out of the paradises of 
Basinghall-street and Crutched 
Friars, it would be best for them 
to start and organise a business 
on their joint account. 

That same evening, Mr. McCul- 
lagh having previously intimated 
to his bookkeeper and general 
factotum, Mr. Roy, that he would 
probably ‘ look round about nine,’ 
proceeded, at the hour named, toa 
small house situated in a street off 
the City-road, where Mrs. Roy 
supplemented her husband’s earn- 
ings by keeping a little shop. It 
was a family of which Mr. Me- 
Cullagh greatly approved ; the two 
daughters were apprenticed, one 
to a milliner, and the other to a 
dressmaker. The only son held 
a situation in the London Joint- 
Stock Bank. Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
had put ‘something in the stock- 
ing’ in anticipation of a rainy day; 
and they were all discreet and well- 
doing, and scarcely more given to 
general conversation than Effie 
herself. 

‘ As ye’re aware,’ said Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, when he and the book- 
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keeper were closely within the 
‘ back parlour,’ ‘I always declared 
I never would take a pairtner.’ 

* You aye said that,’ agreed Mr. 
Roy. It was an assent which 
committed him to nothing. As 
Miss Nicol had through the years 
looked forward to matrimony as 
the reward of her devotion to Mr. 
McCullagh, so, deep in the depths 
of his heart, Mr. Roy still cher- 
ished a hope that one day the 
Scotch merchant might take him 
by the hand, and say, ‘ You shall 
come into the business ; you have 
worked hard, and you've worked 
late and honest, and it’s only fair 
now ye should taste the sweets of 
your long labour.’ 

‘No, I never will take a part- 
ner,’ repeated Mr. McCullagh, an- 
conscious of the air castle he was 
demolishing with a word, ‘so it’s 
useless for me to cast about and 
think who there is solid enough, 
and able and clever enough, to 


join me; but I have been consider- 
ing that I'll make achange—agreat 
change—not sudden, ye know, or 
all in a hurry, but just by degrees, 


as seems fit. By what I can see 
there’s money to be made in that 
new place of ours if it was properly 
seen to; and what I have it in 
my mind to do, is work the most 
of the trade from there instead of 
Basinghall-street. Now what I’ve 
got to say to ye ina word is this: 
I have arranged for my sons not 
to be in Crutched Friars much 
longer ; and if ye think ye could, 
with the help of some decent lad 
under ye, do the books and take 
the chief o’ the management there, 
I'd make it worth your while.’ 
Mr. Roy said, and truthfully, 
that he would be very glad to do 
anything that lay in his power ; 
and that he thought, what with the 
shippers, and what with the home 
connection that lay in that part 
of London, there was a ‘heap’ 
more to be done thar ever had been. 
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‘ And I've this to say,’ he added, 
‘if I were you, Mr. McCullagh, 
I'd try to work the West-end a 
bit more nor has ever been at- 
tempted. I could name many a 
house where I am positive if ye 
would only call yourself once, 
the custom might be secured. 
These are times when everybody’ ll 
have to look alive ; and ye know 
T'll help ye to the best of my 
abelety.’ 

This was all very satisfactory ; 
and after having talked the matter 
over, ‘backwards and forwards,’ 
and from every possible point of 
view thesubject could be discussed, 
the pair parted company, mutually 
pleased at what they termed the 
‘outcome’ of their conversation. 

*T’ll no be worsted in my own 
trade by my own sons,’ considered 
Mr. McCullagh as he walked 
home ; ‘and there’s no tellin’ 
what they've got in their minds. 
Likely enough “ Limited Li- 
ability.” Well, if they do, they'll 
have to start it from some other 
premises than mine.’ 

Passing back to Basinghall- 
street he felt in a most agreeable 
humour. He knew at last he had 
thought of the right plan and 
adopted the proper course for 
causing it to work profitably. 
Ever since David's advent he had 
felt on the verge of a volcano. 
‘Now,’ he considered, ‘I shall 
have everything again in my own 
hands ; and I don’t care a straw 
about the opposition. Nobody 
will take one of my best customers, 
Tm certain.’ Which, as matters 
had turned out, was a very safe 
statement. Only the reader may 
remember that Mr. McCullagh’s 
views once were different. 

‘Is that you?’ said Miss Nicol, 
putting her head over the balus- 
trade and looking down into the 
hall, where her kinsman was tak- 
ing off his hat and coat, and an- 
ticipating an hour’s quiet in the 
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company of his newspaper and a 
tumbler. ‘Is that you? 

‘Who else would it be? an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Could you step up a minute? 

‘ Certainly, if I'm wanted.’ 

‘T’ve a word to say to ye.’ 

‘Well, what is it? asked Mr. 
McCullagh, ascending the stairs. 

‘T’ve got a letter from John.’ 

‘That’s nothing to make a say 
about.’ 

‘Ay, but ye don’t know what’s 
in it.’ 

* How can I know what’s in it 
till ye tell me? 

‘Ye’vemaybe heard your mother 
speak of Randal McDonald.’ 

By this time they were in the 
room where Mr. McCullagh was 
first presented to the reader. It 
looked barer even than at that 
period ; and there was but a spark 
of fire burning in the grate, for 
the master of the house preferred 
boiling up the kettle in his own 
apartment, and taking his toddy 
where he was quite secure from 
the incursions of his sons. 

‘I’ve heard her talk of a Ran- 
dal that went out to America 
when she was a girl,’ he said, 
taking a chair in order to survey 
at his leisure the extraordinary 
spectacle of Miss Nicol in a state of 
tremulous excitement ; ‘he must 
have been dead this many a 
day.’ 

* No such thing,’ she answered. 
‘He only died last August, and 
he has left legacies to all the 
Nicols. I don’t know how much 
he wasn’t worth, but at any rate 
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me and Effie are to have three 
thousand pounds apiece.’ 

‘That'll be good news for Effie,’ 
observed Mr. McCullagh coldly. 
He was not so delighted to hear 
of this piece of fortune as he 
might have been; indeed Mr. 
McCullagh was not, as a rule, 
ecstatic over such pieces of luck 
as fell to his acquaintances. 
Without being exactly jealous, he 
had a notion people got some- 
times too ‘ much uplifted.’ 

‘And it’s good news for me, 
I’m thinkin’,’ said Miss Nicol. 

‘No doubt, Janet, no doubt. 
Ye'll have to invest it prudently ; 
but still, well managed it ought 
to yield a hundred and fifty a year.’ 

*‘ And that'll be a comfortable 
competence.’ 

‘And something for ye to de- 
pend upon, for ye’re not getting 
younger, Janet.’ 

‘ I’m getting wiser, though,’ she 
retorted. 

‘That’s a fine hearing; ye'll 
need to keep your wits about ye 
now.’ 

‘ Why should I stand so much 
in need of sense all in a minute ? 
she inquired. 

‘Because ye'll have all the 
young men running after ye.’ 

‘Then they may run,’ said Miss 
Nicol indignantly. ‘And that,’ 
she added after a pause, ‘is all 
the congratulation ye’ve to give 
me? 

‘Tll give ye as much as ye 
like,’ he answered, ‘ but ye’ll have 
plenty from other folk now 
ye’ve got such a fortune.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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So tiny a stream, the merest rivu- 
let or bourne, of so slight a de- 
scent within such narrow limits, 
to so small an embouchure or 
mouth, surely never before con- 
ferred a name on so imposing and 
bright a town. The people have 
done their best for the mere run- 
let of water, which is like, and 
yetinferior to, the pretty Devonian 
stream that divides the town of 
Dawlish ; they have embanked it 
carefully, and thrown bridges 
across it, and laid out groves and 
gardens on either side of it. And 
after all, it may be that the thin 
Attic streams, Ilissus and Cephi- 
sus, were not much more to look 
at. The celebrity of a stream 
mainly depends on its associations, 
and not on the amount of cubic 
feet of water. Through the ravine 
between the cliffs runs a little 
bourne, and the course is straight 
through the public gardens of 
Bournemouth, which at times 
collects the gaiety and fashion of 
both the east and west towns, first 
on the higher ground of the pub- 
lic gardens, and then through the 
Westover Gardens. We are bound 
to say that these Westover Gar- 
dens would almost satisfy the con- 
ceptions of any as to what public 
gardens ought to be, not only 
through the perpetual pines, but 
with the wealth of laurel and 
laurestinus, and the profusion of 
rhododendrons, which has caused 
some to give the whole district 
the name of Rhododendron Land. 
These places of public resort, 
then, are all in a line, and the 
line has its continuation in the 
pier. The pier of Bournemouth 
is something remarkable in its 
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way. There is hardly any other 
pier that has been utilised to so 
great an extent. It is the open 
drawing-room and the great social 
exchange of the place. A gallery, 
that at high tide comes very close 
to the water, runs all round it, 
giving a promenade unusual to 
most piers. The pier is the favour- 
ite resort. There are more people 
there than in the gardens. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night there is a 
stream of visitors. The company 
have fixed the admission at one 
penny a time, or a whole day for 
threepence, an arrangement which 
answers very well, and might be 
commended to the people of the 
Brighton pier, on the thoughtfal 
ground that it might probably pay 
better. Let us take a few turns 
up and down. [If it is the height 
of the season, the gathering of the 
people is a sight to behold. At 
such a time you must be rather 
an unknown man if you do not 
meet with several friends, or at 
least recognise several noteworthy 
people. Here the men from the 
band are coming round for half- 
pence. We recognise their claim, 
as it is really so very slight, espe- 
cially as there is no interminable 
pause between the ‘events,’ as 
musicians like to designate the 
different pieces. Only we think 
that it would be more in accord- 
ance with the dignity of a grow- 
ing, or rather a grown-up, water- 
ing-place if it subsidised its band, 
instead of leaving it dependent on 
precarious charity. We suppose 
these things are managed by a 
local board, and local boards are 
almost synonymous with wasteful 
extravagance on the one side and 
MM 
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ignorant parsimony on the other. 
People who are acute enough in 
their retailing line of life become 
perfectly dunderheaded when they 
are elected members of a local 
board. So from the end of the pier 
we take inacoupd'ewil. Itis cer- 
tainly very striking. The pretty 
gardens through which we have 
passed are now barred from view 
by the entrance-buildings. But 
we see the cliffs as they arise both 
on the right hand and on the left, 
high cliffs scaled by difficult roads 
which look like little bits of the 
Riviera ; chalk cliffs that in many 
directions seem disintegrating 
fast, and almost suggest the idea 
that one of these days some of 
the houses built on them will be 
toppling over. The sands are 
crowded, — those firm, smooth, 
beautiful sands which extend for 
miles on either side. Ah, if 


Brighton and Torquay only pos- 
sessed such sands as these! Above 
the lines of cliffs you get a view 


of those patches of pines which 
have given the place much of the 
same celebrity that they have con- 
ferred on Arcachon. There are 
perfect flotillas of vessels on the 
waters, By the sides of the pier 
there are two steamers ; for every 
day steamers, often crowded to 
the last degree, convey visitors 
to different ports and bays. The 
Isle of Wight is very clear; the 
Needles, quite white, glimmering, 
glowing in the warm light, have 
just now a peculiar look, not un- 
like an immense iceberg. You 
take in the whole magnificent 
sweep of the bay from Poole to 
Christchurch. You have been to 
many a watering-place at home 
and abroad; you are, perhaps, 
late in finding your way to Bourne- 
mouth—for, indeed, the place is 
not very accessible; and even 
now that the railway has reached 
it, much better accommodation 
might be desired. We confess 
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that it is something unlike the 
watering-places that we have seen ; 
that, in some points of view, it is 
unique; that Bournemouth has 
already achieved great things, and 
that it has a great future in store 
for it—that is to say, if it behaves 
well, and makes the most of its 
advantages. 

It is the natural ambition of 
every watering-place to aim at 
the lucrative distinction of having 
a double season, both winter and 
summer. It so happens that in 
the case of Bournemouth this dis- 
tinction has been obtained on per- 
fectly reasonable grounds. The 
place is more crowded in summer 
than in the winter ; but it mainly 
owes its popularity to its winter 
climate, and this proves the great 
attraction for its settled residents. 
The air is pure and dry, the soil 
is sand and chalk, the tempera- 
ture is equable and high, and it 
is supposed that the multitude of 
fir-trees have a beneficial effect. 
The resinous odour was not to me 
very perceptible. There are special 
seasons in which it is more mani- 
fest than at others. When the 
sun shines clear after rain is espe- 
cially such a season, and also in 
the spring of the year more than 
at other times. What may be the 
exact effect of this resinous atmo- 
sphere, we do not know. Some 
medical men say that it acts upon 
the mucous membrane, and that 
the bronchitic rdle clears away, 
owing to its action. At the pre- 
sent time there is hardly one of 
the big houses that has not its 
invalid ; and, to a certain extent, 
this fact gives a subdued tone to 
Bournemouth society. It used to 
be said that English people ‘ took 
their amusement sadly ;’ which is 
rather the case on the south coasts 
of England and France, and is 
noticeable not only at Bourne- 
mouth, but also at all such places. 

We will now discuss the history 
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and character of the place ; a sub- 
ject which, at the present season 
of the year, has a profound in- 
terest for those who have to study 
the climatic conditions of their 
homes. Let us say a few more 
words about these pine-trees. 
Their growth is quite modern. 
The growth of the trees synchro- 
nises with the growth of the 
watering-place. At the commence- 
ment of the present century the 
country was bare enough. It was 
so lonely and unvisited, that some 
people made a decoy pond here 
on the west side of the brook, as 
a place peculiarly out of the way. 
We remember once hunting up a 
decoy pond in Sussex, which 
might have made a bath for the 
Sleeping Beauty of the Wood. 
When the Enclosures Act passed, 
in the first decade of the century, 
there were large plantations made 
of Scotch and pinaster fir. Then 
a man built a house near the decoy 


pond, and followed up the idea by 
building an inn and some cottages ; 
and this individual, one Tregon- 
well of Cranbourne, is greeted ac- 
cordingly as fundator civitatis 


nostrae. The planting of pine- 
trees must have been carried out 
with considerable vigour ; for they 
crown the cliffs and extend far in- 
land, and are altogether on a 
much larger scale than we had 
expected. This kind of pine, the 
maritime pine, does not last very 
long, its duration of life hardly 
exceeding forty years. We must 
warn the Bournemouth people 
that they must take greater care 
of their pines. Whenever any 
building scheme comes in the 
way, the pines are cut down re- 
morselessly. They should either 
prohibit the cutting down of the 
pines, or plant more. As we do not 
see how people can be prevented 
from cutting down pines when they 
are their own property, the best 
way would beto plant them as much 
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as they can. There is no doubt 
that the notion about the pine- 
trees was one that greatly struck 
the public fancy, the idea of an 
English Arcachon. If the pine- 
trees should be cleared away the 
popularity of Bournemouth would 
begin to decline. Bath and 
Cheltenham have had their day 
as watering-places, although their 
medical merits continue to be re- 
markably great; but the tide of 
fashion, which is at present set- 
ting in rather strong for Bourne- 
mouth, has arrested them. What 
greatly helped to make the pros- 
perity of Bournemouth was an 
almost accidental remark which 
was made by Sir James Clarke in 
his work on Climate. There is 
now an abundance, almost a super- 
abundance, of books on elimate ; 
but when Sir James wrote it was 
a province of medical literature 
which had received little atten- 
tion. His opinion was extremely 
influential. It was his opinion 
of the climate of Deeside which 
determined her Majesty’s choice 
of Balmoral as a place of resi- 
dence. Sir James had a great 
gift for giving fatherly advice. 
He was especially fond of giving 
this fatherly advice to young 
married ladies. ‘Keep yourself 
nice and neat, my dear,’ was a 
familiar bit of advice which he 
used to tender to those interest- 
ing beings. His advice, expressed 
or implied, in the case of the deli- 
cate-chested was to go to Bourne- 
mouth. Here is the text of his 
favourable opinion: ‘From an 
attentive consideration of its 
position, its soil, and the con- 
figuration and character of the 
surrounding country, there can be 
no doubt that Bournemouth de- 
serves a place among our best cli- 
mates, and for a certain class of 
invalids, capable of taking exercise 
in the open air, affords a very 
favourable winter residence.’ It 
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would be possible to cite much 
stronger medical language, but, to 
speak with brutal frankness, there 
are doctors who write places up, 
and doctors who write places 
down, and it sometimes becomes 
extremely difficult to strike the 
balance of professional convictions. 
Sir James Clarke’s language is 
reliable, and, in point of fact, it 
goes extremely far. A scientific 
society has been established at 
Bournemouth, ‘the Meteorologi- 
cal,’ whose observations have been 
taken at different stations with 
great exactitude, and the results 
obtained speak very highly of the 
place. The opinion of the Lon- 
don physicians quite indorsed 
that of Sir James Clarke. The 
establishment of the Bourne- 
mouth Sanatorium widened the 
direction of skilled metropolitan 
opinion. We may be quite sure 


that the eminent medical men 
connected with the Brompton 
Hospital, who, at the first, had 


the management of the place for 
some years, would never have 
given a kind of guarantee in 
favour of Bournemouth, unless on 
reasoning that was convincing 
to them. They seem to have 
modified their opinion about 
Madeira, but not to have done 
so in the case of Bournemouth. 
The Convalescent Home, estab- 
lished in memory of Lord Her- 
bert of Lea, imitated the selection 
which had been made in the case 
of the Sanatorium. Sir James 
Philipps of Warminster also es- 
tablished here a small institution 
of this description, and now quite 
a variety of convalescent homes 
are to be found in the place. It isa 
fact, most characteristic ofthe sym- 
pathy and tender-heartedness of our 
nature, that whenever a watering- 
place, at home or abroad, is found 
to be beneficial in phthisical cases, 
patients immediately begin to 
think how they may best extend 
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the benefits of the climate to those 
who are in worldly things less for- 
tunately situated than themselves, 
While the little town was thus 
feeling its wings grow, as it earned 
a good character, the fortunate 
people who possessed land in the 
neighbourhood began to consider 
how they might best lay it out 
for the advantage of the public 
and their own. It was one of the 
advantages of Bournemouth that 
the place was not allowed to grow 
up a mere congeries of houses 
built at haphazard, as has been 
the lot of so many watering-places, 
but from the first has followed 
some regularity ofplan. SirGeorge 
Gervis, the proprietor of the land 
on the east side of the bourne, 
began to build very nobly, and 
although the tendency of a town is 
generally towards a west end, at 
Bournemouth the east cliff is the 
fashionable cliff. Here Lord 
Cairns has built himself a great 
house called Lindisfarne, commo- 
dious enough, but in a kind of 
architecture open to criticism; 
and we believe that he has derived 
much benefit from the climate. 
Other proprietors of lands con- 
tiguous to the Gervis estate began 
to build and to improve. Finally 
the large Branksome estate, at 
some little distance from the 
western bank of the bourne, 
was brought into the market and 
distributed among various new 
proprietors. One of these built 
the splendid edifice of Branksome 
Towers, to which so much melan- 
choly interest was directed during 
the illness of the late Duchess of 
Westminster. There is practically 
little limit to the future expansion 
of the place, but perhaps the error 
of overbuilding will have to be 
avoided. We do not go so far as 
an enthusiastic local topographer, 
who prophesies that the entire 
coast-line between Poole and 
Christchurch, some eight miles, 
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* will form one continuous line of 
favourite seaside residences.’ It 
is hardly likely that Bournemouth 
will attain a sea frontage more 
than twice the extent of Brighton. 
Still the place has expanded 
greatly, and in very desirable 
directions. It is always the 
ambition of those who construct 
places designed to be fashionable 
towns to build as many splendid 
edifices as possible, to keep out 
the middle classes, and, so far as 
possible, absolutely to eject the 
poor. Some English neighbour- 
hoods might be mentioned in 
which there is an absolute want 
of good middle-class houses. Such 
an attempt never succeeds or 
ought to succeed: things even- 
tually right themselves. It is 
very desirable that in a locality, 
which, like Bournemouth, pos- 
sesses an exceptionally good ¢li- 
mate, there should be plenty of 


accommodation for every class. 
All over the place we find lovely 
villas, each with its distinctive 
and suggestive name, sequestered 
in its gardens, screened by its belt 


of pines. If all the best sites are 
occupied, what shall be done for 
those whose purses are moderate, 
but whose sufferings may perhaps 
be immoderate? Bournemouth 
answers these inquiries satisfac- 
torily. She makes ample pro- 
vision for the wants of all comers. 
Like the owner of a stately houxe 
who throws out a wing on the 
right side and on the left, Bourne- 
mouth has two suburbs, one on 
the right and one on the left, 
which we will venture to believe 
will soon become integral parts of 
the town. These are Westbourne 
and Boscombe. Each bears a 
close resemblance to the other. 
Each has very beautiful scenery, 
of a somewhat similar character 
in the way of chine or gorge. On 
the whole, speaking according to 
our lights, we prefer Westbourne. 
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To go to it we ascend, somewhat 
toilsomely, the western cliff. We 
linger for a moment on the sights 
of the sandy beach. Here are 
happy children, sumptuously lay- 
ing out their estates on the sands, 
heedless, as elder mortals, of ad- 
vancing tides. A Punch and Judy 
man is performing here ; and there 
a worthy and highly enthusiastic 
preacher is shouting centos of texts 
of Scripture. We rest on one of 
the seats on the cliff and take in 
the panoramic prospect. There 
are natural steps in the cliffs, 
strengthened and helped by wood- 
work, down which intending 
bathers descend to the machines 
on the beach. There are a lot of 
hardy courageous girls, in appro- 
priate costumes, who have got a 
boat to themselves, and it is our 
admiration, as old Pepys would 
say, how they take their plunging 
headers into the sea. They have 
taken the precaution to bring a 
little ladder with them to regain 
their places in the boat, for it is 
extremely difficult for the inex- 
perienced to get from water into 
a boat without any kind of help. 
We follow the line of the cliff un- 
til it abruptly retreats inland, 
where there has apparently been 
a great landslip. ‘Then we strike 
to the left across the common, 
taking care amid the numerous 
pathways to choose the right one. 
This common, as almost all] the 
common-land about Bournemouth 
in the season, is a perfect blaze of 
colour—the heather, the bracken, 
and the gorse, all conspiring 
together, produce this beautiful 
effect. We can understand how 
Linneus, when he first saw 
the English gorse, fell on his 
knees and thanked God for hav- 
ing made a thing so beautiful. 
Then we have the Westbourne 
suburb of Bournemouth. It is 
the kind of country which has 
been called villadom. The houses 
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are small but pretty, and marked 
with much good taste. Still there 
is almost a sort of Canadian back- 
wood-settlement look about the 
place. They are felling pines in 
the neighbourhood. The church 
is unfinished, and services are 
held in the chancel, which is the 
only part finished, or, to all ap- 
pearance, likely to be finished for 
some time. Those who live at 
Westbourne escape the Bourne- 
mouth local taxes. They are con- 
siderable at Bournemouth, which 
can hardly be avoided, but are 
light enough in the Westbourne 
district. The walks in this neigh- 
bourhood are extremely lovely: 
chine upon chine, ravine upon 
ravine, as you pass onward towards 
the setting sun. After passing 
over the heath, brilliant in colour, 
and with shifting lights and 
shadows, presently you come to 
the Branksomes, the name de- 
rived from Sir Walter Scott’s 
castle, where ‘they drank the red 
wine through the helmet barred’ 
—Branksome Chine, Branksome 
Grove, Branksome Glen, Brank- 
some Towers. Few walks have 
impressed us more than the 
pleasant hours we spent in wander- 
ing through the glen. You follow 
the stream over its bridges and 
through its many windings, now 
in the deep shadows of the tall 
straight pine-stems and then 
through patches of sunshine, till 
you draw near to a resting-place 
high above the sands as the setting 
sun shivers its spears on the trees, 
and throws down great flashes of 
gold over the evening waters. 

Or suppose we take the other 
way, and go to Boscombe, either 
by the eastern cliff or along the 
Christcburch-road. The driver 
will not go further, and we pass 
through a pine-grove down 
the sandy gorge that descends to 
the beach. We are sorry to make 
the remark, but we find that there 
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is a great deal of sewage-work in 
this direction, as is evident to 
more senses than one. There 
was once a great hotel here, but 
it is shut up now. Still there 
is a considerable township, but 
it will be necessary to avoid any 
suspicion about the sanitation. 
A watering-place, like Czsar’s 
wife, ought to be above suspicion, 
especially if the place calls itself 
ea‘Spa.’ There is to be a hydro- - 
pathic establishment, which, in 
these days of electricity, is to in- 
clude electric and electro-chemical 
baths. There is a little church nest- 
ling in the pine-woods. Churches 
and charities abound in Bourne- 
mouth; but there is one place 
near it which includes both, where 
a lady built a whole village, giving 
it her own name of Talbot—built 
pretty cottages for labourers with 
an acre of ground to each, built 
schools, endowed a whole set of 
almshouses, and then added a 
church with a substantial endow- 
ment. The pious foundress died 
a few days before its consecration. 
In visiting the wings of Bourne- 
mouth we must not be unmindful 
of the town itself. The crown of 
the town is no doubt St. Peter’s 
Church. It is a gem in its way, 
and there is no question that the 
late Mr. Bennett, who was Vicar 
of Bournemouth for so many 
years and did so much for the 
place, was a great social power, 
and his name will always be in- 
separably associated with the place. 
He gave a distinct ecclesiastical 
flavour to the place. It has 
been called a kind of Canterbury 
settlement, on the principle, of the 
ecclesiastical city which the late 
Lord Lyttelton and others raised 
in New Zealand. When Mr. 


Bennett died he was succeeded 
by an excellent colonial bishop, 
all whose ecclesiastical tastes 
were in a directly contrary way. 
He has accepted a better living— 














for the Bournemouth living is a 
very small one—and it is to be 
hoped that matters ecclesiastical 
will proceed with that harmony 
without which all ecclesiasticism 
is nothing. The church of St. 
Peter’s is a very noble and com- 
plete one; the proportions are 
large, the walls coloured, the 
painted glass rich, the whole in 
good taste. The frescoes are 
especially remarkable. The peal 
of bells was a testimonial to Mr. 
Bennett. Altogether the church 
may be considered as one of the 
most beautiful in England. 

The churchyard is well worth 
studying. Asa new place Bourne- 
mouth has no historical associa- 
tions, but some of its souvenirs 
are very touching. Here died John 
Keble, who spent the last few 
months of his life in Bournemouth. 
The window in the south transept 
of St. Peter’s Church is in memory 
of Keble. In a compartment of the 
fourth division there is a likeness 
of the poet, and as the memorial 
fund exceeded the amount neces- 
sary, a second window has been 
placed to his honour. Here too 
is buried Dr. McNeile, also in his 
way—a very different way—a veri- 
table chief in the Church of Eng- 
land. Shelley’s ashes repose in 
Italy by the seashore, near which 
he was lost, but his monument is 
at Wimborne, a few miles off. 
The family possess considerable 
property in the neighbourhood. 
Other churches are in progress at 
Bournemouth, but the accommo- 
dation still seems to lag behind the 
requirements of the place. There 
are various chapels, with schools, 
public rooms, reading-rooms, and 
other institutions. There are con- 
certs and amusements, not very 
frequent, and by no means over- 
stepping that line of strict sobriety 
characteristic of Bournemouth. 
All other considerations here give 
way to health. The prevailing 
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interest is the ‘pulmonary’ inter- 
est. There are watering-places 
where the prevailing gaiety ap- 
proximating to dissipation has 
done invalids more harm than the 
climate has done them good. 
Here there is a great deal of ex- 
cellent shopping, and we noticed 
a milk-shop where people. drank 
a good deal of milk and then 
got themselves weighed. We do 
not know whether they drank 
enough to make any very percepti- 
ble difference in their weight. There 
are all kinds of ‘cures’ now—water 
cure, vapour cure, grape cure, 
mud cure, and probably the milk 
cure is as effective, and is certainly 
as palatable, as any. 

The great summer occupation 
of the people consists in boating 
and drives. Swanage is a very 
favourite place of resort. It is 
twenty-three miles off by land, 
but only eight by sea. Trips to 
Ryde, to Portsmouth, and round 
the island, not to mention others, 
are all very popular, but the 
Swanage trip is the favourite one. 
Swanage declines, however, to 
consider itself an appanage of 
Bournemouth. It sets up for 
being a watering-place itself, with 
many sound arguments on behalf 
ofitsclaim. ‘ A quaint old-world 
village,’ writes Charles Kingsley, 
‘slopes down to the water, over 
green downs, quarried like some 
gigantic rabbit-burrows, with the 
stone workings of seven hundred 
years. Land-locked from every 
breeze, huge elms flourish on the 
dry sea-beach, and the gayest and 
tenderest garden-flowers bask 
under the hot stone walls. A 
pleasanter spot for summer sea- 
bathing is not to be found east- 
ward of the Devon coast than 
Swanage.’ The great object of 
the Bournemouth people in going 
to Swanage is, of course, to see 
Corfe Castle. The three years’ 
siege of Corfe Castle in the time 
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of the Civil War is one of the most 
remarkable and brilliant chapters 
in English history. Lady Bankes, 
who defended it, is as great a 
heroine as the Countess of Derby 
in the same struggle. At the 
last it only fell in consequence of 
treachery. Several books have 
been written on Corfe Castle, 
which should be well studied by 
visitors. On the other side of 
Purbeck we come to Encombe. 

It is interesting to know that 
Lord Eldon, like Lord Cairns, in 
selecting a home on the south 
coast, was influenced by con- 
siderations of climate. The great 
Chancellor's grandson one day 
asked him what had induced him 
to make choice of such a place as 
Encombe, on the island, or, to 
speak geographically, on the pe- 
ninsula of Purbeck. Lord Eldon 
answered that he once knew a 
gentleman intimately whose health 
had been highly benefited by the 
climate, and he thought that the 
size and character of the place 
would suit him very well when 
he should cease to be Lord 
Chancellor. When the Chancellor 
and his Betsey got their first sight 
of Encombe after traversing the 
rough roads and hills, they were 
dissatisfied with their bargain; 
but as soon as the view of the sea 
burst upon them at the entrance 
of the valley, they were more than 
satisfied. It is curious enough 
that in the manor which Lord 
Eldon purchased there was a hill 
ealled Eldon Hill. His wonder- 
fully long life was prolonged by 
the ‘long columns of air’ of which 
he speaks. He lies close to En- 
combe in the family vault of the 
chapel at Kingston. Towards the 
close of his life he related the fol- 
lowing story to his niece, Mrs. 
Fayrer, when visiting Encombe : 
‘We had a fire here once in the 
wing, which destroyed two bed- 
rooms. It really was a very 
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pretty sight; for all the maids 
turned out of their beds, and they 
formed a line from the water to 
the fire-engine, handing the 
buckets ; they looked very pretty 
all in their shifts. My first care 
was the Great Seal ; so, by way 
of securing it during the confu- 
sion, I buried it. The next morn- 
ing, when I came to reflect, I could 
not remember the spot where I 
had put it. You never saw any- 
thing so ridiculous, as seeing the 
whole family down that walk, 
probing and digging till we found 
it.’ The climate of this section 
of the south coast appears to be 
highly appreciated by the lawyers. 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Eliza- 
beth’s- great lawyer, had Corfe 
Castle alienated from the Crown 
in his favour by his imperial mis- 
tress. Corfe Castle was then in 
magnificent condition, and was 
sumptuously furnished by its 
owner, and during his tenure it 
assumed the privilege of sending 
two members to Parliament, a 
privilege which was swept away 
by the Reform Bill. At the time 
of that Reform Bill there was 
serious reason to apprehend that 
an attack would be made upon 
Encombe and the stout old earl. 
Every preparation for defence was 
made, and Encombe House was 
fashioned to stand a siege as Corfe 
Castle had done before. The 
boats at Wareham were drawn up 
and spoilt for a sea attack, and 
the rioters did not care to face the 
rough road and rougher reception 
by land. As we have already 
mentioned, Lord Cairns has a 
house in Bournemouth, and the 
present Lord Chancellor has a seat 
in a neighbouring county. 
Bournemouth is in the parlia- 
mentary borough of Christchurch, 
and its voters, it may be supposed, 
are more numerous and influential 
than at Christchurch itself. In- 
stead of Bournemouth belonging 
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to Christchurch, it may now be 
said that Christchurch has been 
annexed by Bournemouth. The 
real name is not Christchurch—we 
forget what the real name is, and 
the point is not worth while in- 
quiring into—but it has derived 
a more lasting name from the 
great minster, and will have no 
other. The venerable priory is 
full of interest, and will repay 
repeated examination. Some peo- 
ple like to go up the Stour river, 
between rich meadowsand through 
waters populous with fish ; but 
the one thing worth visiting and 
revisiting is the minster. Much 
is still needed in the way of re- 
storation, and it is to be hoped 
that the visitors to Bournemouth 
will do their part. There are two 
monuments which are very inter- 
esting—the Shelley monument, 
with an inscription from his Pro- 
metheus Unbound, and the monu- 
ment to the Viscountess Fitzharris, 
the wife of the late Earl of Mal- 
mesbury. By all means let the 
visitor go to these monuments, 
notebook in hand. From Christ- 
church it is easy to get to the New 
Forest. We are told that there 
is a lowly hostel, which we have 
never seen, designated the Cat and 
Fiddle, about three miles from 
Christchurch, where the forest 
may be said to begin. It is not 
a bad plan, for those who are 
pressed for time, to take the rail 
to Ringwood, and thence walk 
to Lyndhurst. If they are so dis- 
posed they can return from Lynd- 
hurst-road Station, about three 
miles off. It is a perfectly straight 
road from Ringwood to Lynd- 
hurst ; but if you choose to de- 
viate into the glades and coverts 
on either side you may easily lose 
your way. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the New Forest 
is disafforested to such an extent 
that it has lost its olden character. 
A tourist has just been telling us 
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that he set out from Lyndhurst to 
Rufus’s Oak, and mistook his way, 
and wandered about for ten hours 
until he came to a human habi- 
tation. We were glad on one 
occasion to take rest and refresh- 
ment at a keeper’s pretty cottage, 
which has replaced the olden hut. 
For those in good health a ramble 
for a few days may be recommend- 
ed, making Lyndhurst or Lyming- 
ton head-quarters, of both of which 
places we would desire to speak 
very well. 

Another way of going to the 
New Forest is by that favourite 
institution of Bournemouth—the 
car, or, as it is here called, the 
char-d-bane, Except in the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, we have 
never met with cars of this kind in 
such extensive use. We mounted 
one of the cars—it held twenty 
persons, and the party was a very 
pleasant one—in order to visit 
Wimborne Minster and to see 
Canford Manor on the way. The 
first part of our journey led us 
near Heron Court, Lord Malmes- 
bury’s place, the seat of that 
Harris family which has always 
shown itself considerable in di- 
plomacy and philosophy. Canford 
is Lord Wimborne’s place—Sir 
Ivor Guest that was, the great 
coal and iron king, who spent 
many thousand pounds in election 
contests, and received a peerage in 
recognition of his political ser- 
vices. We had come on my lord’s 
places in Wales, and had once spent 
a day in his island of Sully, off 
the south coast. The grounds are 
very kindly thrown open to tour- 
ists, who are also admitted as far 
as the Egyptian court in the house 
itself. Wimborne Minster is very 
fine, vide guide-books, but of 
course altogether inferior to Christ- 
church. While strolling about 
Wimborne we observed that a 
bazaar was going on ; and recognis- 
ing the name of some one we knew 
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among the patronesses who had 
vowed to be present, we strolled in. 
The lady had given her name, but 
had not vouchsafed to give her 
presence. In several points of 
view we were much impressed by 
this bazaar. It was beautifully 
arranged. It was full of pretty 
things. It was served by most 
lady-like pretty girls, and the 
ways of doing business were most 
pleasant and moderate. For in- 
stance, a noble viscountess would 
give a glass of delicious claret-cup, 
for which her ladyship charged 
fourpence; she said that every 
article had its fixed price, and that 
change was always given. This 
was something different from the 
Fancy Fair last season, and we hold 
up the bright example to general 
imitation. The odd thing was 
that there were no purchasers. 
Including the band, there were 
about three persons to do the 
business of the bazaar to one who 
felt disposed to buy. Things may 
have changed later in the day or 
on the next day, but, so far as we 
saw, Bournemouth hardly did its 
duty on this occasion. The after- 
noon business seemed to resolve 
itself into a morning party, and it 
proved to be a pleasant time. 
Summing up our impressions of 
Bournemouth, it may be said that 
while we have sought to do full 
justice to some excellent features 
of the locality, we consider that 
it is rather very healthy than 
very beautiful. It is full of inter- 
est to the artist, the naturalist, 
the geologist, rather than to the 
archeologist and the historian. 
It has not the extreme beauty 
of Torquay, the historical interest 
of Hastings, nor the many resources 
of Penzance. In the summer the 
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wide expanse of sea, the neigh- 
bourhood of so many places ‘ where 
to go to, the many walks and 
drives over a heathy, healthy coun- 
try, make the place very attractive 
for visitors. Its value as a winter 
climate is very great, but it re- 
quires some discrimination in its 
use. We do not believe, as its 
extreme and perhaps interested 
admirers assert, that the climate is 
equal to that of the south of 
Europe or the north of Africa. 
There are multitudes of persons 
whose choice of climate is practic- 
ally limited to the south coast. 
For a considerable number of 
these, Bournemouth, always under 
professional advice, is probably as 
good a place as could be selected. 
We should give a preference to it, 
as we should give a preference to 
Hyéres on the south coast of 
France, as possessing a moderate, 
equable climate, neither too seda- 
tive nor too excitant. Our im- 
pression is that for patients far 
advanced in phthisis a warmer 
and more sheltered locality might 
be recommended, and such would 
probably be found in the Under- 
cliff or in Torbay. But for those 
who are only in the early stages 
of that dreadful English malady, 
—which, so long considered incur- 
able, then shows itself amenable to 
science,—and to those who proceed 
on the wisest plan of all, seeking 
the prevention that is better than 
cure, Bournemouth is an admirable 
arena, and under very favourable 
conditions for sustaining the forces 
of life against the forces of disease. 
We wish them a good deliverance, 
and that in their pine-woods they 
may be safely shielded from the 
winds of the wintry months that 
are now closing in upon us. 








HOW BROOKE BECAME A FELLOW-CRAFTSMAN. 


—_— »—— 


Brooke was an insufferable nui- 
sance, quite too too utterly utter, 
as an wsthetic would say. 
Socially, he was a Government 
clerk, in the little dockyard of 
our military and naval station; 
physically, he was a miserably 
wretched specimen of the tropi- 
cally enervated and washed-out 
Londoner ; intellectually, he was 
hardly one infinitesimal degree 


superior to the large white-beard-- 


ed Wanderoo monkeys that chat- 
tered in the jungles around. 
But, unfortunately for us, in 


Brooke’s otherwise empty brain. 


he had an out-of-the-way corner 
less void than the rest of that 


feeble structure; in it he kept 
his whole and sole and only 
thought, and to which he was in- 


cessantly giving tongue. That 
thought was Freemasonry. 

All sorts and conditions of men 
whom he could buttonhole did 
he pester with his monomaniacal 
inquiries as to their appertaining 
to, or knowledge of, the time- 
honoured and respected craft ; all 
sorts and conditions of women 
would he have similarly treated, 
but in the first place they were 
buttonholeless, and in the next 
he had learnt that, traditionally, 
but one of their sex had ever been 
numbered among the mysterious 
brotherhood, and she, good lady, 
had been dead and turned to clay 
ages ago. 

If, as it sometimes occurred, 
we were of the few initiated into 
Masonry, we laughed his questions 
to scorn, or met them with chill- 
ing silence ; but if we happened 
to rank with the many who knew 


nothing at all about the subject, 
then we concocted awful ‘ cram- 
mers,’ and stuffed them into him 
for digestion. And he did digest 
every one of them, without the 
least after-symptom of dyspepsia. 

Many a time and oft had we 
besought him to go to Port Colum- 
bus, the chief town of our colony, 
where there were Masonic lodges 
galore, get ‘sealed,’ ascertain in 
person that which we would not, 
or could not, tell him, and so have 
his blessed tongue tied against 
further gabbling ; but no, not one 
inch Columbus-way would he stir. 
Now, it was that scanty funds pre- 
vented him; then, that his dis- 
agreeable chief would not give him 
leave ofabsence ; or again, ‘ Mother 
says I mustn't; and so he con- 
tinued to be, to do, and we to 
suffer. At last a lucky card 
turned up—it always will if you 
wait long enough—and Brooke 
and his Freemasonry were put an 
end to. 

There came and joined the 
garrison Phelim O’Brien, of the 
Engineers, a fellow of infinite jest; 
so infinite, that he had more than 
once got into trouble by reason of 
it. A few days after his arrival 
Brooke besieged him. 

‘Captain O’Brien,’ said he, 
‘are you a Freemason? 

‘ Be the powers, ye are not, or 
ye wouldn't be asking me the 
question ; ye’d luke in me face, 
and there ye’d say (see) it all.’ 

‘I have an awful wish to be- 
long to the craft.’ 

‘Then whoy the dickens don't 
ye? Faith, surr, it’s a community 
full of brotherly and overflowing 
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with sisterly luv, and would suit 
you down to the ground.’ 

‘So I think; but I can’t con- 
veniently manage to go to Port 
Columbus, and there is no lodge 
here.’ 

* No lodge! you surproise me ; 
but it will not be long befoor 
there is one. Howivir, the mess 
is no place to discoorse on these 
matthers; be at me bungalow 
the morrow, and oi'll bespaking 
it over wid ye.’ 

After dinner, O’Brien came to 
Vernon, Jacques la Fontaine, a 
young French officer from Pon- 
dicherry staying with us, Cole, 
the doctor, and myself, and said 
if we felt inclined to join him, 
and keep his dodge dark, he had 
an idea that he could put an ef- 
fectual stopper upon Brooke, and 
shut up his unintermitting jabber 
for ever. 

‘ Weare with you heartily,’ said 
we Englishmen. 

* Cofite qui cofite, moi aussi,’ re- 
plied La Fontaine. ‘By all zee 
swamies (gods) of zee niggaires 
a-round, zat doge vill be to me 
most agréable. Peste! zat Brookes 
’as not cea-sed from zee bore of me 
vid ‘is Franc-magonnerie all zee 
nights I am of zee messe. Bah! 
he make to descend my troat 
vidout taste zee admirable prawn 
corrie of zour black chef de cuisine, 
and zee creamy bittare Bass bierre 
ofzour cellare. Put zee stoppaire 
upon zee mout of zat mans, and I 
vill recommend zou to |’ Empereur 
for zee Légion d’Honneur, mon 
ami,’ 

‘Well, o’il troy and settle his 
hash, and soon." 

Next day, according to appoint- 
ment, Brooke and O’Brien were 
closeted. The latter opens the 
conversation. 

* Now tli xt we are togither wid 
closed dures, Brooke, oi will con- 
foide a saycret to ye. Oi am a 
Mason !’ 


How Brooke became a Fellow-Craftsman. 


Brooke starts with astonish- 
ment. 

‘ And a hoigh and moighty one 
as well, a Royal Loyal Knoight 
Grand Star of the Orther of the 
Silver Hod. La Fontaine, Ver- 
non, Cole, and Chamberlain 
are Masons also, but, bless your 
souhl, small peetaties in com- 
pareson to me. Now, if ye are 
in arnest to be of us, why, oi 
can sind a chit to the Colonial 
Grand Masther, and ask him to 
give me lave to assemble a drum- 
head coort-martial—chut! what 
am oi afther saying !—a lodge of 
most eemergint necessity, oi mane, 
and the foive of us can thry—that 
is, make you a Fraymason here. 
Oi shall beg him, when he sinds 
the orther, to let me call me lodge 
—ye don’t understhand Latin— 
the Pons Asinorum ; and by it ye 
may pass over, if ye can, into 
another lodge, and take another 
degray. But oi am bound to tell 
ye that oi sha’n’t be able to do the 
job widout expinse to ye ; it shall 
be done as chape as oi can, but 
rhupees it must cost you.’ 

‘How many? asks 
anxiously. 

‘Maybe sixty. The great out- 
lay will be the usual post-in- 
vesture supper—supper for six, 
for ye'll be afther taking a bite 
wid us, won’t ye? A toorkey, a 
tongue, a small saddle of gramfed 
mutton—faith, small it must be, 
for ye can’t git that soort of mate 
big at all at all out of the baby- 
soized goat-looking shape of this 
counthry ; then three or fower— 
betther say fower at once—bottles 
of fizz, brandy, ice, and other 
dhrinkables and ateables at dis- 
craytion. Recollect this motto 
o’ mine, “Sinay Sayrare et Baccho 
et tobacco, friget. Francum 
Masonericum as well as Vaynus.”’ 

‘ And how much will the Grand 
Master’s permission come to? in- 
quires Brooke. 


Brooke 
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‘Two annas—threepence sther- 
ling. Bar the postage, it may be 
got for the asking. Do ye agray 
to the tarmes ?” 

‘ Well,’ said Brooke, ‘ I happen 
to have a little coin in the O.B.C. 
bank saved up for a sapphire ring 
I was going to get made for the 
girl I am engaged to, but—’ 

‘Ye engaged to be morried? 
Ye! Theblissed saints have mercy 
upon the unfortunate young wo- 
man ! But as ye were about to say, 
what are prisints of sappheer rings 
to an ill-starred ghurl in com- 
pareesin to your being a fray 
and accepted Mason? I can iell 
ye, in one of our most exprissive 
Masonic words, skittles / 

‘You are right, O’Brien ; the 


tin shall be forthcoming, and. 


Mary Jane must wait.’ 
‘Sartainly she must.’ 
So it was settled that Brooke 


was to be installed as soon as. 


possible, and the supper provided. 

There was a little islet across 
our harbour—and a noble and 
picturesque one it was—called 
Toper’s Island, and on it stood a 
bungalow used for picnics, honey- 
moons, and suchlike outings. It 
was the most suitable of all our 
localities for the purpose we 
wanted, and (O’Brien, without 
disclosing reasons, got it ‘ loaned’ 
him. Then, on the sly, we set 
about its ‘ fixings,’ and what these 
consisted in the reader will learn 
when he enters with us and 
Brooke into the penetralia on the 
night of the inauguration. 

That ceremonial duly came. 
O’Brien, La Fontaine, and the 
rest of our party were paddled 
over in a large outrigged canoe, 
and, vowing vengeance and no 
backsheesh to the Tamil boatmen 
if they dared to bring any one 
else from the fort or the lines, felt 
ourselves pretty safe on the ait. 
Soon after we landed, friend B, 
made his entrée from the naval 
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yard, his coolies bearing hampers 
filled with the ‘matheriels’ for 
the indoctrination feed. Leaving 
him to set these in an outer 
room, we went into an inner one, 
the lodge itself, to give it the 
finishipg touches, and this was 
how it looked when so done. 

Its walls were hung with the 
common blue-black coarse native 
cloth of the place, without one 
single thread of colour to brighten 
up the dull heavy gloom. In 
one corner was a coffin, easily 
enough procured, for the bazaar 
carpenters kept them ready-made 
for immediate occupation. A 
large shower-bath occupied ano- 
ther nook, and a bucket filled with 
blocks of Wenham Lake ice a 
third. In that gelid mass was 
hidden a well-known instrument 
of iron used for branding military 
stores, and shaped like an arrow, 
and lettered W. D. Across the top 
of the room was placed a barrack- 
table, draped with black cloth, 
and on it stood the following 
articles, all supposed by one or 
other of us to be symbolical of 
Freemasonry as we knew it, or 
rather as we did not: One skull 
and crossed thigh-bones, erst part 
of the bony system of a Malabar 
coolie; one skeleton of a python 
snake, another of a large Wan- 
deroo ape—Brooke’s counterfeit 
presentment, as before mentioned 
—and a repulsive anatomical pre- 
paration ‘in spirits in a phial’ 
These Cole, the doctor, had con- 
tributed. Then there were also 
laid out a bricklayer’s trowel, a 
measuring tape, a line and plum- 
met, two or three pairs of com- 
passes, a theodolite—the instru- 
ment land surveyors call a dumpy 
level—an old sextant, and last, 
though not least, a huge dab of 
white chunam (slaked lime) on a 
mortar-board. Besides these, 
however, the table displayed the 
following writings upon the his- 
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tory and institutes of Freemason- 
ry: 1. Noah Webster's imperial 
folio edition of the English Lan- 
guage. 2. Dr. John Davy’s ac- 
count of the Island of Ceylon, 
also a very imposing-looking tome. 
3. L’Homme qui Rit. (This was 
La Fontaine’s little offering, and 
meant by him to typify in its 
title his own cachinnatory inclina- 
tion.) 4. Enquire Within upon 
Everything. ‘Maybe, said O’- 
Brien, as he put the book down, 
‘oi may larn something anent 
Masonry by inquoiring widin— 
widout oi am as ignorant as a Cin- 
ghalese dhobie’ (washerman). 

Lastly, there was ready at hand 
a copy of the Mutiny Act, with 
its pages carefully turned down at 
the form for the attestation of a 
recruit. 

When two tallow-candles—no 
more—were lighted, and darkness 
made visible, O’Brien declared the 
lodge O. K., the ‘ properties’ en 
régle, and that we might begin. 

Seating ourselves at the table, 
tricked out in ‘ shreds and patches’ 
representing aprons, scarves, and 
other Masonic insignia, and look- 
ing, as we were, a quorum of 
idiotic Guy Fawkeses, O’Brien, as 
Worshipful Master, called out 
lustily, 

‘Brother Cole, admit the pro- 
bationer for the Staff Corps—for 
Masonic insoights, oi should say.’ 

Brooke was led in by Cole, 
Vernon and Chamberlain striking 
up ‘The Rogue’s March,’ a quon- 
dam well-known military air, on 
a fife and drum as he entered. 
What little he could see of the 
room and its paraphernalia scared 
him; he had evidently not ex- 
pected such a mise-en-scéne. 

‘I don’t half like it, gentle 
men,’ said he. ‘I think, afterall, 
that I won't be made a Mason.’ 

‘The divil you won't!’ ex- 
claimed O’Brien. ‘ Begorrah, you 
must! Having once crossed the 


Roobecan of me lodge Pons Asi- 
norum, faith, ye'll have to go 
to the Room of it; noolla nesteegia 
raytrorsum here, Misther Brooke. 
Bar the dure, La Fontaine.’ 

The active little Frenchman 
leaped like one of his national 
frogs to the portal, and had it 
locked and bolted in thetwinkling 
of an eye 

‘ Recaive our noviciate wid the 
salute laid down at para. 4 of the 
Lodge reegulations.’ 

A Colt’s revolver which Vernon 
had in his pocket was drawn out, 
and the six barrels fired rapidly 
close to Brooke’s ear. At each 
discharge he started violently. 

‘Now,’ said O’Brien, ‘let the 
prisoner — chut!—the nayoo- 
phite pay attintion to some of the 
dochtraynes and praycepts of the 
craft.’ 

And then opening Webster's 
Lexicon, he pretended to read, 
and really did deliver, such a nice 
little homily that it would not 
have disgraced any bond -/fide 
Masonic parson if preached before 
his brother Masons in church 
assembled. It was the only bit 
of sense in all the tomfoolery ; 
there was not one syllable of 
ridicule or word of disrespect 
against the veritable craftdom ; 
quite, quite the contrary. 

‘ Hear, hear!’ said we. 

‘Encore! bis, bis! said La 
Fontaine. 

‘Howld ye’er noise, ye spal- 
peens ! ye make me forget me part. 
Zany Brooke—zany manes me 
honoured brother—are ye ready 
and willing to intir into the fra- 
ternity of Masons as ye'll be 
taught it here? Yeare? Good! 
Then oi, M., the masther, take 
thee, NV., the nincompoop, to be 
my wed—bliss me, what on airth 
am oi dhraming about !|—to be 
an accipted Mason. Brother Ver- 
non, affirm the “ omadhoun,” and 
tip him the soign.’ 














So we affirmed Brooke on the 
Mutiny Act with the attestation 
for a recruit, ‘I do solemnly de- 
clare I will true allegiance bear 
to Queen Victoria,’ &c., and gave 
him the same sign which, in the 
Ingoldsby Legends, we read that 
the sceptical Sacristan adopted 
on the occasion when the Abbot's 
niece came to reside in the monas- 
tery with her supposititious uncle : 


‘He put out = tongue, and bulged his 
cheek 
And twice he winked his eye.’ 


‘ Let his out-of-dures-gathered- 
ante-Masonic red dust and un- 
claneness be laved off.’ 

We made Brooke divest him- 
self of most of his garments, 
thrust him under the shower- 
bath, and let down upon him 
some gallons of good, fresh, cool 
sea-water. He spluttered and 
cried ‘O, OF and rushed out 
shivering. 

‘ Now let him larn that man is 
but dust, and that to dust he, 
loike other men, will retoorn, 
maybe in this bastely feevur- 
sthruck hole, in a deed thing 
loike that, “scamped” and run 
togither wid rotten planks and 
rusty nails.’ 

O’Brien pointed to the coffin. 
We all five deftly seized our dupe, 
tripped him up, and ‘ran him in’ 
in a second, La Fontaine clap- 
ping on the lid, and sitting on it, 
until the occupant screamed, ‘ Let 
me out! let me out! By Jove, 
you're all smothering me! ugh !’ 

‘Zany Brooke,’ said O’Brien, 
‘ ye have borne two ordayals loike 
a brick, the most appropriate 
name for a Mason oi can bestow 
upon ye; but as a brick is alto- 
gither unsarviceable before it is 
burnt, so is a Fraymason none 
widout undergoing the same treat- 
ment. Foire and brand the beggar |’ 

With some difficulty we got 
hold of Brooke, laid him down, 
and bared his back. Then, tak- 
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_ ing the branding-iron, which had 
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been long standing in the ice, 
clapped it between his shoulders 
and pressed it there. The sen- 
sation, of course, was as if a hot 
metal had been applied to the 
skin, and so indeed Brooke 
thought it, for he called out 
lustily, ‘D it, you fellows, 
you're burning me to death! Mur- 
der, murder ! dash it all !’ 

‘Do not swear in “coort,” 
Brooke ; it is improper, ungentle- 
manloike, and, worst of all, un- 
Masonic. Everything is now 
over, bar tattooing wid the craft’s 
letters, B.C.,* which the coort— 
that is the lodge—remite.’ 

‘Pas moi! Monsieur le Prési- 
dent,’ exclaims La Fontaine, ‘I re- 
mits nothings ; if zou remits one 
affaire, ow can zee Brooke knowall? 
Il doit connaitre le dessous des 
cartes. I am for zee B.C.s.’ 

‘Never moinde, La Fontaine, 
he knows enuf; and much good 
may it do him! The Lodge is 
done; supper’s the word. Oi am 
as hungree as a howling jackal.’ 

We did ample justice to Brother 
Brooke’s meats and drinks ; drank 
“is ’eelth in tree chairs,’ as our 
Gallic companion put it, and re- 
turned to our homes on the main- 
land. 

Of course it was impossible that 
the joke could be long kept secret 
in our small and gossip-loving 
society, and equally of course 
some one told Brooke of the ‘ sell.’ 
He was furious, and challenged 
every one of us to single combat. 
But when we replied that it was 
against the Articles of War to fight 
the Simiz, then he reported us to 
head-quarters. O’Brien escaped a 
court-martial by the skin of his 
teeth, but was removed from our 
midst ; so was the doctor. The 
rest of us were wigged, threatened, 
and officially advised ‘to be more 


* For the information of non-military 
readers, B,C, stands for bad character. 
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careful in future.’ But Brooke 
himself could not remain at the 
station. Some asked him for ‘the 
sign and countersign ;’ others, 
‘Where gashed with honourable 
sears ? others, again, how he felt 
‘down among the dead men,’ and 
when he was coming out of his 
shell. Even his very dockyard 
coolies, lickings notwithstanding, 
inquired ‘Why Doray (master) 
been done gone learn Mason work, 
when plenty too much native man 
here doing same sort business for 
four annas (sixpence) a day batta?’ 
So away he went, we knew and 
cared not whither, so long as we 
heard his balderdash no more. , 
Yet he skedaddled not before 
he received the following billet : 


‘ Dear Sir,—I am told that you 
have become a Freemason. I will 
never marry a man who possesses 
a secret I can’t know more of than 
he knows himself. I am also told 
—and it is really too horrid—that 
you squandered the money with 
which my blue-sapphire ring was 
to be purchased, in giving a grand 
supper to the boon companions of 
that society, which, as no ladies are 
permitted to belong to, cannot be 
at all respectable, in my opinion. 
On these two scores, take back 
the love you gave me, and send 
me mine—not forgetting the silk 
purse I netted for you—by return 
of mail.— Yours truly, 

‘ Mary Janz Suita.’ 

















CALCRAFT—A TROOPER. 


By THe Aursor or ‘A Reormentat Marryr,’ ‘A Recimmentat VALENTINE,’ ETC. 


—_»——_- 


Tue Cotherstones had been mar- 
ried a few months, and were liv- 
ing at a pretty house in the vil- 
lage of Fulford, which lies about 
half a mile beyond the cavalry 
barracks at York. 

Mrs. Cotherstone was standing 
at the window of the dining-room, 
watching for her husband, and, 
at the same time, taking notes of 
the interesting process of putting 
a horse into a cab belonging to 
the inn opposite. Very slow about 
his job the man was; the straps 
seemed to get wrong as each one was 


fastened. The horse was not particu- 


larly anxious to expedite the work, 
and kept shifting his position every 
moment, at which proceeding the 
man expressed his disapproval in 
a series of ‘gee-whoops’ and ‘ ger- 
rup-ma-lads,’ of which the animal 
took but small notice. Then he 
went inside the inn, for a glass of 
beer evidently. Mrs. Cotherstone 
was disgusted. She could, she 
felt, have put that horse in and 
been at the house to which it had 
been ordered in less than half the 
time that it had taken the man to 
fasten one strap. She wondered 
if it was wanted to catch a train ? 
It couldn’t be for a wedding—it 
was after one o'clock ; then, but, 
to be sure, it might be wanted for 
a funeral! She drummed her 
little fingers impatiently upon the 
window-ledge, and wondered in- 
dignantly how much longer that 
man was going to be drinking 
that glass of beer. Why, she 
could have drunk half a dozen 
glasses of beer in that time, she 
was convinced, though Mrs. Ed- 
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ward le Gendre Cotherstone was 
not given to beer. 

Thenadivertissement fortunately 
came, in the shape of a tall sol- 
dierly figure, in undress, carrying 
a whip in one hand—a man with 
a stern bronzed face, having, just 
then, a most preoccupied expres- 
sion. It cleared, however, as he 
perceived the golden-haired little 
lady at the window, much as a 
thunder-cloud disperses before the 
genial influence of the sun, but 
not before she had noticed the 
unwonted darkness. 

‘ What is the matter, Ned?’ she 
asked, as he entered the room. 

*‘O, nothing particular, my 
darling,’ he answered ; ‘it is only 
that poor devil Calcraft again.’ 

‘Again? the little woman 
echoed blankly ; ‘and after you 
gave him such a talking to? 

Her tone implied that since the 
Colonel had taken the trouble to 
give Calcraft a ‘talking to,’ his 
gratitude ought to have induced 
him, from that time forth, to be- 
come a model of good conduct 
and amiability. 

‘It isn’t all his fault,’ said the 
Colonel ; ‘ but he is quick-witted 
and sharp-tongued—the two quali- 
ties often go together—and, some- 
how, he has contrived to get out 
of his sergeant-major’s good graces ; 
you know what that means? 

‘ Bullying, I suppose ? 

‘ Bullying is rather a mild gene- 
ral term for it,’ Colonel Cother- 
stone answered. ‘In detail it 
means nagging, continual fault- 
finding, swearing at, reporting— 
that is one side. On the other it 
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means never doing right, always 
doing wrong, always being late, 
never being clean enough, ever- 
lastingly breaking or infringing 
rules, being perpetually goaded 
to the verge of madness, being 
taunted, scorned, made nothing 
of ; and, like a boil, matters gene- 
rally come to a head—they have 
come to a very decided head in 
Calcraft’s case, poor devil.’ 

‘Well? said Mrs. Cotherstone, 
in a tone implying that he was to 
continue his story. 

‘He is rather a favourite of 
Dickson’s—he is in Dickson’s 
troop, you know. He has looked 
after him as well as he could; but 
what can an officer do under such 
circumstances? Next to nothing ; 
and this morning the crash has 
come, Sergeant-Major Lucas and 
his wife live at the end ofa ve- 
randah, which Calcraft has to pass 
every morning with a big bucket 
of cold water, and, being an 
awfully hot night, they had left 
their window wide open. It 
seems that this morning Lucas 
hadn’t turned out so early as he 
ought to have done, not by an 
hour or more, and as Caleraft 
passed along the verandah with 
his bucket of water, some fiend 
whispered into his ear that the 
water was very cold, that the 
window was wide open, and that 
the Liacases’ bed stood immediate- 
ly beneath it. Of course it was 
all done in a moment, and Cal- 
craft took to, his heels, and then 
there seems to have been a royal 
row. Calcraft, the usual scrape- 
grace, was accused, and was 
marched, off to the cells, poor 
beggar, to await a trial by court- 
martial. However, there’s one 
thing I can and will do! I can’t 
save Calcraft, but, by George, I'll 
be down upon Lucas for being 
late.’ 

*Can’t you get Calcraft off? 
Mrs. Cotherstone asked, in a voice 


choking with laughter, and wip- 
ing the tears from her eyes as she 
spoke. 

‘Utterly impossible, he re- 
turned decidedly; ‘a court-mar- 
tial must go by evidence, not by 
private favour.’ 

‘I shall give him a sovereign 
for himself, when I see him,’ Mrs. 
Cotherstone announced. If any 
one had made such a startling 
proposal to Colonel Cotherstone a 
year previously, he would have 
positively jumped off his seat 
with horror, and expressed his 
opinion that such a proceeding 
would infallibly send the service 
to the dogs in no time; but on 
the present occasion he merely 
possessed himself of one of Mary’s 
little delicate hands, and, with an 
indulgent laugh, told her she 
must keep her doings to herself. 

‘Don’t let me know anything 
about it, for it won’t do to have 
it said that I encouraged insubor- 
dination in the regiment.’ 

Some of my readers may have 
seen the interior of a barrack-cell. 
Such will know that they are-not 
pleasant places. Those who have 
never entered one must take my 
word for it. Private Calcraft 
knew them well, and each ex- 
perience he had of them he found 
them less to his taste. During 
that brilliant summer day he sat 
pondering over the fate which had 
led him into disfavour with Ser- 
geant-Major Lucas. How was it 
that he hated him so? He was. 
quite sure he had never done any- 
thing to merit it: no one else in 
the whole regiment hated him as 
Lucas did. I cannot say that 
he was particularly repentant for 
what he had done, and there was 
not a shadow of doubt that he 
was the culprit, though as yet he 
had maintained a stolid silence 
upon the subject; but he found 
the confinement of his cell irk- 
some, and he would like to have 














heard what his comrades were 
saying about his exploit, which 
would, he knew, be on every 
tongue in the barracks, Well, he 
should get it ‘proper,’ as he put 
it, for this business, he had no 


doubt. They were sure to be 
pretty hard upon him, he so 
often got into trouble, and of 
course they would take the Ser- 
geant-Major’s account before his ; 
not that he had any account to 
give. He had, as yet, kept quiet, 
without attempting any explana- 
tion, and he thought that would 
be the best course to adopt, what- 
ever came of the affair; besides, 
what had he to say? 

He leant forward, with his 
elbows on his knees, and watched 
a ray of sunshine, which had had 
sufficient bad taste to weary of 
the outer world and penetrate, by 
way of a change, into the cell. 
Calcraft was very glad to see the 
sunbeam, though it seemed to 
him that it couldn’t have very 
much sense to come in there, 
when it might have stayed out- 
side and be free ; and then he fell 
to wishing that he, too, was free. 
He wondered how it was that he 
had borne the tyrant’s tyranny so 
long. Many a man would have 
made a bolt of it, and trusted to 
luck that he didn’t wake up some 
fine morning to find himself 
branded with the letter which 
would be a shame to him as long 
as he should live, even to his 
grave. But no! After all, he 
wouldn’t be such a mean-spirited 
coward as that. He had fought 
on for five years, and, come what 
might, he would fight on a bit 
longer. Maybe Lucas would be 
leaving the regiment, or dying, or 
something of that sort, and then 
see if he didn’t show his officers 
that he had some good in him, 
after all! He could just fancy the 
kindly approval in Captain Dick- 
son’s keen blue eyes when he won 
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a-good-conduct stripe, or was made 
corporal. Ay, he would keep 
up his pluck for a while longer, 
and try if matters wouldn’t mend 
a bit. Just as he arrived at this 
satisfactory conclusion, the door 
of the cell opened, and the object 
of his thoughts appeared—Cap- 
tain George Dickson. 

Calcraft jumped up from his 
bench, and Captain Dickson sat 
down upon it. 

‘Well! you've made an awful 
mess of it this time, Calcraft,’ he 
observed. 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Calcraft, 
with a salute. 

‘It’s no use trying to keep you 
straight,’ the officer observed 
testily. ‘I shall have to give 
you up altogether.’ 

Calcraft made no reply. Hither- 
to he had exulted much over his 
exploit, but since it was to cost 
him the kindliness of his Captain, 
he began to look at it in quite 
another light. 

‘And, by the bye, Calcraft,’ 
said Captain Dickson suddenly, 
‘ what the dickens were you doing 
in the verandah at five o'clock ? 

‘ Wasn't there, sir,’ he replied 
promptly. 

‘ Sergeant-Major Lucas says it 
was striking five as the bucket of 
water came through the window.’ 

‘Then it couldn't be me as 
threw it, sir,’ said Calcraft solemn- 
ly, ‘for when five o’clock struck 
by Fulford church, I was standing 
just outside the door of F troop 
room, with Private Wells and 
Corporal Fraser—as they'll both 
tell you, sir,’ 

‘1'll look into the matter,’ an- 
swered the Captain, rising ; ‘ and, 
Calcraft, if you should be lucky 
enough to get over this business, 
just let it be a warning to you." 

*I will, sir,’ he said earnestly 
enough ; but whether some ex- 
pression in his Captain’s eyes upset 
his gravity or not, I cannot say 
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only at that moment his solemn 
red face relaxed, and the hearty 
laughter came bubbling up to his 
lips: it might be at the remem- 
brance of the douche-bath, which 
he had sosuccessfully administered 
to his enemy, and, as he dared not 
laugh outright, his feelings found 
a vent in a violent fit of coughing, 
and Captain Dickson beat a hasty 
retreat; perhaps he wished to 
laugh in comfort out of Calcraft’s 
sight. 

In due time Calcraft was 
brought before the court-martial. 
The Sergeant-Major told his story 
glibly enough; in truth, there 
was not very much to tell. 

‘On the morning of the 10th 
of July he was in bed; the window 
was open at the top, the church 
clock at Fulford struck five—he 
was perfectly sure as to the time, 
because he had compared his watch 
with it: just as he laid the watch 
down a bucketful of water was 
emptied through the window over 
the bed ; he could not see the face 
of the man who did it, but he saw 
the hands; he could positively 
swear to their being the prisoner’s 
hands.’ 

So ended the case for the prose- 
cution. Sergeant-Major Lucas re- 
tired with a well-satistied smile at 
Calcraft, who returned it with a 
defiant stare. 

Then—greatly to the Sergeant- 
Major’s astonishment—appeared 
two witnesses for the prisoner, 
Corporal Fraserand Private Wells, 
who both deposed positively to the 
truth of Calcraft’s statement, that, 
at five o’clock on the morning of 
the 10th of July, he was standing 
with them at the door of F troop 
room. Corporal Fraser also de- 

d that the prisoner was not 
out of his sight until after half- 
past five. Accordingly Calcraft 
was acquitted. 

Now Calcraft had made Captain 
Dickson a distinct promise that, 
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if he should be lucky enough to 
get over the affair, it should be a 
warning to him ; therefore im- 
mediately he found himself a free 
man he at once proceeded to break 
it. First of all, he informed the 
non-plussed Sergeant-Major—who, 
to save himself from censure for 
being late, had set the time back 
a whole hour, and so enabled Cal- 
craft to get off scot-free—that the 
way to catch a bird was by putting 
salt on its tail, for which valuable 
information he did not even deign 
to thank him. 

Finding that had no effect, Cal- 
craft, like an idiot—as most sol- 
diers are when left to themselves 
—occupied himself for a week in 
taking every available opportunity 
of passing along the verandah, in 
which his enemy’s room was situ- 
ate, singing at the top of his voice 
the refrain of a little song— 


‘ The old, old story was told again, 
At five o’clock in the morning!’ 


Finally he brought matters to 
a climax by asking if he and ‘the 
missis’ had found the water very 
cold? Flesh and blood could 
stand it no longer. The Sergeant- 
Major went to Captain Dickson, 
and reported that Calcraft had 
owned to throwing the water. 
Calcraft denied it, and repeated 
what had really taken place. 
Lucas held to his story, and 
eventually Calcraft’s patience— 
of which he had not at any time 
a very large stock—gave way, and, 
in spite of his officer's presence, 
he rushed at his enemy, and ad- 
ministered a sound drubbing. 
That was fatal. There was the 
tedium of another court-martial : 
the thrashing—and it was a sound 
one—counted fora good deal, and 
the provocation and the bullying, 
on the other hand, went for next 
to nothing. Calcraft received the- 
longest sentence which could be- 
given to him, also the prison-crop,. 

















and was heard of no more until 
he was again free. 

August and September slipped 
away quickly enough to most 
people, but very slowly indeed to 
poor Calcraft in his durance vile. 
The longest period, however, must 
come to a close, and the darkest 
night end in morning. His term 
of imprisonment did come to an 
end in time ; but as to his night 
of troubles ending in the morning 
in peace and quietness, why, that 
was quite another matter. Cal- 
craft thought his trials and diffi- 
culties grew denser. At first he 
tried hard to keep straight, for he 
knew if he could but rise to the 
rank of corporal, his enemy’s 
power would be considerably 
lessened ; but, try as he would, it 
seemed quite impossible for him 
to succeed. The glorious autumn 
days passed by, each one finding 
him sunk a little deeper in the 
slough of despond, each one leav- 
ing him a trifle more wretched 
than the last, and more passion- 
ately desirous of lying down to 
die in peace. Yes, it had come 
to that. He had begun to look 
back to the long dreary weeks he 
spent in the cells as a time when 
he had known what it was to have 
peace and rest. He felt himself 
a disgrace to his regiment, yet they 
would not let him do any better— 
and he did try! He fancied—for 
he had grown morbidly sensitive 
of late—that when his officers 
passed him they looked at him 
with scorn—all fancy, poor fellow, 
for they never looked at him at 
all, or bestowed a second thought 
upon him, though ‘ Calcraft, poor 
devil was their usual way of 
speaking of him when they did 
mention him, and most of them 
hated Lucas as much as they pitied 
his victim. Still a contemptuous 
pity was not calculated to improve 
the state of a man on the verge 
of madness, as Calcraft at that 
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time was; and had it not been 
for two persons, he would not have 
borne up as long as he did. Those 
two persons were the Colonel’s 
golden-haired, gentle little wife 
and Captain Dickson. For them 
both Calcraft, in his utter misery, 
conceived a passionate adoration. 
First in his poor tormented heart 
he held the lady. She had carried 
out her intention, which she had 
announced to her husband, and, 
on the first opportunity, had given 
Calcraft a sovereign, which he, 
poor chivalrous fool, had had a 
ring put through, and slung it to 
his watch-chain ; and whenever 
she met him her gentle ‘ Good- 
morning, Calcraft,’ fell upon his 
ear with such an unaccustomed 
sweetness that he could have 
flung himself down and kissed her 
very feet, in gratitude for the 
kindness which cost her nothing, 
but which, to him, was the one 
ray of sunshine which brightened 
his lot. No, not quite the only 
ray ; he had forgotten Captain 
Dickson. 

Towards the end of November 
Captain Dickson’s servant died, 
and he chose Calcraft to fill his 
place. Then his troubles lighten- 
ed somewhat, for he was neces- 
sarily less in his enemy’s power ; 
but, unfortunately, the partial re- 
prieve had come too late—the evil 
had gone too far, and he was un- 
able to shake off the effects of the 
past five years and the continual 
ill-treatment he had endured— 
the shame and degradation which 
had been thrust upon bim during 
the past few months. 

Things had gone badly enough 
with him since the day he joined 
the regiment ; but until that fatal 
July morning when he had suc- 
cumbed to the voice of the fiend, 
which prompted him to pour a 
pail of water over Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucas, he had gone on his careless 
way, almost unmindful of any- 
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thing his enemy might do to tor- 
ment him. His long term of im- 
prisonment he had endured with 
a considerable amount of cheer- 
fulness and pluck, expressing his 
opinion to more persons than one 
that the thrashing he had adminis- 
tered was well worth the after- 
consequences. Alas, he had not 
at that time counted upon what 
was to follow: it surpassed even 
his ideas of what bullying meant, 
and he had had considerable ex- 
perience in that respect, as has 
been shown. If he had gone into 
Captain Dickson’s service im- 
mediately after his release from 
the cells, he might have been able 
to carry out the good resolutions 
he had formed during his confine- 
ment: as it was, the partial re- 
prieve came too late; his spirit 
was cowed utterly, his aspirations 
after something nobler were 
erushed, his courage gone. The 
very appearance of the man was 
ehanged ; his fearless blue eyes 
had acquired a wild unsettled ex- 
pression, and he seldom looked 
any one straight in the face ; his 
face, which had once been of a 
healthy red, had faded to a sickly 
pallor, and the flesh had fallen 
away from his cheeks. He had 
lost the careless swaggering gait 
which had once distinguished him, 
and now seemed to have no energy 
for anything but sauntering—no, 
trailing is a better word—trailing 
about the quaint narrow streets, 
taking no notice of man, woman, 
er child. If Captain Dickson 
happened to be out or was dining 
at mess, he did not even do that, 
but stayed in his room, which he 
had leave to do, being sure there 
of peace and quietness. 

The winter days crept on, and 
Calcraft’s spirit sank lower, his 
despondency increased, his face 
grew paler, and his air more de- 
jected. Just before Christmas he 
got a kick from a horse, which 
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laid him up for a fortnight in 
hospital. A year before he would 
hardly have noticed it, but, in his 
weakened state of body and mind, 
the trifling accident proved more 
serious, Not that he minded it: 
he had a happy time of it in hos- 
pital. The doctor always had a 
pleasant cheery word for him ; the 
nurses, if rough, were kindly, and 
treated him just the same as the 
others ; his master went across to 
see him every morning, and lent 
him more books and papers than 
his poor dazed eyes could bear to 
read ; and, greatest of all the little 
pleasures which fell to his lot, 
Mrs. Cotherstone herself sent him 
a basket of grapes and oranges on 
Christmas morning, which threw 
the poor fellow into a perfect fever 
of anxiety until he had despatched 
a note of grateful thanks, which, 
if he had but known it, brought 
the scalding tears into the gentle 
little woman’s soft eyes. O, those 
grapes and oranges! it seemed 
like desecration to eat them. 
Willingly would Calcraft have 
kept them, like the sovereign on 
his watch-chain, as precious 
relics. 

But at last this pleasant time 
came to an end, and he was pro- 
nounced well enough to resume 
his duties. So he had to turn his 
back upon his pleasures, and go 
to the old routine. He found, 
to his utter dismay and horror, 
that Captain Dickson was going 
on leave for two months, and could 
not take a servant with him. The 
news caused agony in Calcraft’s 
heart, and bitter disappointment 
and dread. 

He took the news quietly 
enough, for his master was rather 
late and in a hurry to be dressed ; 
but when the long process was 
finished, and he had gone clank- 
ing along the echoing corridor 
and down the stone steps, Cal- 
craft flung himself down upon the 
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bed, and, burrying his face among 
the pillows, broke into such a 
passionate torrent of tears, that 
the private’s wife who kept the 
room tidy, happening to come in 
at that moment, stood stock-still 
in the doorway, absolutely aghast. 
Her womanly instinct, however, 
impelled her to make some effort 
to comfort him. 

‘What's up, Calcraft? she 
asked, advancing to the bed, and 
laying a hand, which, if coarse 
aud work-worn, was kindly, upon 
his head; ‘is there something 
else gone wrong? I wouldn't 
take on so about it if I was you, 
though I’m sure, poor chap, it do 
seem never-ending.’ 

She was a good-hearted woman, 
and she meant to do kindly ; yet 
if she had quietly gone away, and 
left him to sob the cobwebs out 
of his brain, his agony might 
have passed ; as it was, he jumped 
up and rushed out of the room, 
stung afresh by the shame of hav- 
ing been discovered in tears by a 
woman. 

He never stopped to think ; he 
tore across the barrack-square and 
out of the gates, though the sentry 
asked if anything was amiss as he 
passed. Calcraft never heard him. 
On he sped, seeing nothing for 
the blinding tears which filled 
his eyes, hearing nothing for the 
agony throbbing in his brain. 
On he went, along the path lead- 
ing through the drill-field, unaware 
that Captain Dickson had flung 
himself off his horse, and, followed 
by half a dozen dragoons, had 
started in pursuit with a cry of 
‘Great God! the river! Cal- 
craft never heard or saw anything 
save that broad stream shining 
through the trees at the other 
end of the drill-field—the river, 
where he might find what he had 
been seeking so long, a haven of 
forgetfulness and peace. 

Ah, the yell which rose up from 
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the on-lookers as the tall figure 
sprang headlong into the water, 
followed an instant later by the 
officer and a young private, who 
had been Calcraft’s friend ! There 
was just one moment of suspense 
before the Captain’s dark close- 


cropped head appeared above the 
bank, and then that of the private 


as they dragged the poor fellow 
on to the walk. 

Colonel Cotherstone just reached 
the walk as Captain Dickson gave 
Calcraft’s arm an angry shake. 

‘ What are you thinking of, you 
idiot ? he asked indignantly. 

Calcraft looked at his preserver 
in a blank dazed kind of way. 

‘You'd best have let me finish 
it, sir,’ he answered indistinctly, 
and then fainted away. 

‘Dash me? said the young 
private, wiping the water from 
his face—there might have been 
a few tears there too— dash 
me if I ever saw anything like 
that !’ 

‘ Here, some of you get him up 
to the hospital at once,’ ordered 
the Colonel; ‘and you, Captain 
Dickson, the sooner you get those 
wet clothes off the better; you 
too, Johnson; you have acted 
with great bravery, but there is 
no need to have rheumatic fever 
as a consequence,’ 


‘Tl tell you what you shall 
do,’ said little Mrs. Cotherstone, 
when she heard the story a few 
hours later; ‘you shall buy his 
discharge—don’t you call it sot? 
—and give him to me.’ 

‘But what will you do with 
him ? 

‘Make a butler of him,’ was 
the prompt reply. 

For many weeks, though, it 
seemed as if Calcraft would have 
no need of interest or of anything 
else in this world. He lay on 
his bed in the hospital, raving in 
brain fever; and when at last 
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that left him, the doctors found 
the prostration and weakness al- 
most worse to deal with than the 
fever had been. 

But they brought him round 
after all, or perhaps, as Dr. Mark- 
lam declared, the medicine which 
did him most good was when Mrs. 
Cotherstone went to see him, and 
asked if he would like to leave 
the army and enter their service 
as a butler. 

‘But I don’t know anything of 
the work, ma’am,’ he stammered, 
though the pleased flush on his 
poor worn face showed how in- 
tense was his delight at her pro- 
posal. 

‘But you can learn,’ she an- 
swered decidedly; and so poor 
Calcraft’s future was settled. 

He progressed with amazing 
rapidity after that, and in order 
to complete the cure, Mrs. Cother- 
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stone sent him to her Scotch place 
for a month, where, as he himself 
said, he was almost too happy to 
live. 

Not very long after this Mrs. 
Cotherstone presented her lord 
with a son and heir, and in 
the years which followed Cal- 
craft worshipped the child. No 
service which the youngster ex- 
acted was too difficult for Cal- 
craft to perform ; to him the boy’s 
wishes and commands were law, 
absolute as ‘ the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not.’ 
All the passionate gratitude which 
the mother had raised in him he 
lavished upon the boy ; and the 
sweetest music that ever rang in 
his ears was when the tender 
imperative child’s voice sounded 
through the house with the word 
which was oftenest upon his lips : 
that word was ‘ Cal—cwaft !’ 











